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THE SILENT VOICE. 


BY J. A. PHILLIPS. 

The waves with thousand voices come babbllDg 
to the shore, 

And each one tells a different tale, with a varied 
roar ; 

The wind is singing changeful songs — now roar- 
ing in its might, 

Now whispering like a lover fond, who sues his 
lady bright; 

The little birds are chirping all — each sings n 
different tune, 

For some will tell of the coming fall, some sins' 
of the leafy J une ; 

The trees are rustling in the breese — some sigh 
with wearied moan, 

Some laugh, some dance for Joy, while some 
with sorrow groan. 

All things of nature and of art speak with * 
varied voice, 

As they come to us in our sober moods, or come 
when we rejoice; 

But there is one voice, whose constant tone ever 
remains the same — 

It comes when silent and alone; it speaks — but 
has no name ; 

It speaks, and yet is never heard; it comes 
when silence reigns, 

When darkness wraps the vasty deep and night 
is on the plains, 

When the flowers and birds are all asleep, each 
folded in its nest, 

When the wind is tired of blowing and hath laid 
him down to rest. 

When the silent moon without a sound peers at 
us from on high, 

And a million stars are scattered around, eacli 
like a watchful eye — 

Then comes the voice ; I know its tones, ami 
yet I hear no sound; 

Its words are graven on my heart, as a tablet 
there were found ; 

^Tis a voice of love — of my only love — who 
weary years ago, 

When the dreary winter had begun was laid 
beneath the snow ; 

And as earth closed o’er the beauteous form I 
was no more to see, 

The world became a desert space — a barren 
waste to me. 

My heart was broken, all Joy was fled, the fu- 
ture dark and drear — 

I only wished that pitying death would end my 
mission here ; 

That He, whose unrelenting hand had plucked 
my tender flower, 

Would now in mercy take my life, and speed 
my parting hour. 

But soon there came a calmer time ; I learned 
to think it best 

That one so holy and so pure should with the 
angels rest ; 

At first I did not note the change that now my 
heart came o’er — 

How thoughts and feelings now were there that 
never came before, 

How purer thoughts and holier thoughts came 
softly in the night, 

And gently nestling in my heart, filled it with 
calm delight. 

I could not tell, when night came on and silence 
reigned around, 

How then these purer, better thoughts were in 
my bosom found; 

But now I know — ’tis her sweet voice, the love 
I still adore, 

Who comes and whispers tender things as she 
oft-times did of yore. 

But now her tones are purified — no touch of 
dross is there ; 

She tells me now of purer joys in another, 
brighter sphere ; 

She bids me bear the weary load of life without 
a sigh, 

That when the earth hath passed away, I may 
Join my bride on high ; 

She bids me bravely do the work allotted me 
below — 

To bind another’s sorrows up, to heal another’s 
woe, 

To bear my oross with patience on till God’s 
good judgment see 

Fit to remove this earthly case, and set my 
spirit free. 

All other sounds sing changefully — the sea, the 
birds, the wind; 
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But this voice ever sings the same, and ever 
pure and kind. 

O ! gentle spirit, to whose care my better 
thoughts are due J 

Ever thy faithful help extend in Journeying thi 
life through ; 

I am weak from worldly cares, which bear me 
to the earth, 

But thou art pure, and bright, and fair, in thy 
glorious, heavenly birth ! 

So let thy silent, gentle voice, which comes 
without a sound, 

Ever bo present in my heart, and its teachings 
there be found; 

Lend me thy aid to guide my steps in the holy 
path and true, 

So that at last I may come home to rest with 
God — and you ! 


HOW AUNT AVICE CHAPE- 
RONED HER NIECE 


I say, look here, aunt Avlce, .here s a 
pretty go !” said Hugh Wayland, bursting into 
the Mountfield drawing-room, where his auut 
was reading by the fire, one winter afternoon. 

“ Oh, aunt Avy ! such a dreadful disappoint- 
ment, I don’t know what can be done,” said 
Ella Marlowe, Hugh’s cousin, one of the 
daughters of the house, as she threw herself on 
the rug at her aunt’s feet, her pretty face 
clouded with vexation, while Hugh leant his 
shoulders on the mantelpiece, a picture of dis- 
gust. 


14 What is the matter?” asked Miss Wayland* 
in a tone of sympathy rather than of alarm 
she was used to Ella’s terrible misfortunes. 

“ It is ^really dreadful this time,” answered 
the girl; “only think, mamma says she can- 
not go to the Down hurst ball, for old aunt 
James is so 111, and won’t do without her; and 
so we are not to go after all — and Hugh and 
uncle George came on purpose ’” 

“ It is all about a chaperon; such nonsense, 
as if Ella would do anything she ought not. My 
father and I are going, and though he play s 
whist all night, I can take care of her. Lots of 
girls go about with their brothers, you know, ’ 
urged Hugh, who was eighteen, and younge r 
and more scatterbrained than Ella at seven- 
teen, while both were of an age to feel that a 
ball was a very serious and important matter. 

“ But then you are not' really her brothei . 
and I think she must have a more efficient 
chaperon than you could he at her first public 
ball,” answered Miss Wayland. 

" Well, ifshe must, I thought any old woman 
would do, but aunt Frances says she will no;, 
let her go with any old woman. She has got, 
her new dress and all her fal-lals, too; It is too 
bad.” 

“We thought so much of this ball,” said Ella ; 
“ it will be the last this winter, and I did want 
to go. Of course we should not mind so much 
if aunt James were really ill, but I do not be- 
lieve she is worse than usual, and it is always 
half fidget.” 

“ Your mother would go if she could, I am 
sure, Ella; but I am very sorry for you both, it 
is a great pity,” said aunt Avice. 

“ It is more than a pity — it is a shame and a 
nuisance, and bother and bore, and the heaviest 
affliction that has befallen me since I lost my 


turquoise locket the same day that Peppei 
died !” said Ella. 

“ What crushes me is that aunt Franoes 
coolly told me I could go,” said Hugh. “ Just 
as though it would be any fun without Ella; it 
added a needless insult to our sorrows; she 
might as well have proposed to send my new 
dress shirt without me in it.” 

“ Well, then, Hugh, the little frills would 
command individual attention,” said Ella, 
laughing. “ Come along and have a romp 
with the children; it does our hard fate no 
good to lament over it, but I knew you would 
be sorry for us, aunt Avy.” 

When the two victims had left the room, Miss 
Wayland did not take up her book again, but 
sat still a little, making up her mind. It was 
growing dusk, and only the fire lighted up her 
pretty little figure and small, delicately-featured 
face. She was carefully aud handsomely 
dressed in black silk, with a little bit of white 
lace twisted into tbe knot of carnation-colored 
ribbon in her hair. She was only six-and- 
thirty, and her light brown hair was abundant 
and fashionably dressed; but she always wore 
the white lace as becoming her years, while 
from time beyond Ella’s memory carnation 
had been her favorite color. Her complexion 
and eyes were dark for the color of her hair, 
giving her rather a singular and piquant ex- 
pression ; and though she looked her age, it 
was n °t because her small, regular features 
were sharpened, or her face lined and faded, 
but from her quiet manner and the settled, 
patient look about her mouth. She was as 
pretty as she had ever been, for in her youth 
she had never been round, rosy or blooming, 
and was too small to have commanded atten- 
tion to a style of good looks which, that ifshe had 
been three times magnified, would have made 
her a handsome woman. Since her father’s 
death Miss Wayland had lived with her widowed 
sister — a home that suited her better than 
Beaconhill, under the new regime of her bro- 
ther’s wife. If Mrs. Marlowe had been asked 
why her sister had never married, she would 
have said — “Oh, Avice was always devoted to 
papa, and was such a quiet little thing, that one 
never thought of her marrying till it seemed 
too late. She had ofTers, though, and I think 
would have accepted Robert Ayrton, but he 
was only a lieutenant then, and papa did not 
fancy him, or like the idea of her going to In- 
dia. She would have nothing to say to Sir 
Francis Kelmore, which was a pity, for he was 
nice enough, and Kelmore would have been a 
charming place for the girls to visit.” 

Miss Way land’s meditations were interrupted 
by her sister’s entrance. 

“ Here you are, Avice ! I have sent for our 
tea here, for I am tired and there is such a 
noise in the school-room.” 

“ Ella and Hugh have been here, to tell me 
about tbe ball.” 

“Ah, yes, poor children! I am sorry they 
should be so disappointed, but Mrs. Walker is 
certainly worse, and though I should not really 
neglect her, I find her feelings would be terribly 
hurt if I went to this ball.” 

Mrs. Walker was Mr. Marlowe’s aunt; she 
lived In the village near Mountfield, and for a 
long time had claimed and received a daughter’s 
care from her nephew’s widow. 

“ Is there no one else to take Ella ?” asked 
Miss Wayland. 

“ No one that I care to ask, and I do not like 
her to go with only George and Hugh. I am 
sorry she should be disappointed, but she is 
young enough to wait for another year.” 

“ If you like, I will go with them.” 

“ You, Avice !”and Mrs. Marlowe paused, asto- 
nished, while her memory took her back to 
balls long ago, at their old home, when little 
Avice was always sought after for her beautiful 
dancing. One particularly, when she was cha- 
peroning her sister, during a visit to Beaconhill 
after her marriage, and she had been too much 
taken up with her husband and her old friends 
to notice how much Avice danced with Robert 
Ayrton, and their father had been vexed. Mr. 
Ayrton went to India not long after that, then 
their mother died, and their father fell into bad 
health. 

“I will take great care of her, Frances.” 

Mrs. Marlowe came back from the past to 
answer her sister. 

“Oh, yes; but, really, I have not left oir 
thinking that you require a chaperon yourself, 
Avice. It does not seem so long since I was 
scolded because of you and your doings.” 

“ Why, Frances, it is more than thirteen years 
since I was at a ball ! If I am to be useful in 
this way it is time I began, before I forget the 
customs of society ; they have been modified » 
good deal as it is.” 
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“ Bat will you not dislike It, Avy ? it is like 
putting you on the shelf at once, and I know t 

will briug back so much to you ” 

“That need not trouble you now,” said Avlce 
In her quiet voice ; “ it is so long ago. I am 
very glad to do it, Frances, and It will please 
the children; let me tell them.” 

Ella and Hugh were delighted, and warmly 
thanked aunt Avice for her unexpected kind- 
ness ; they waltzed about her and sang im- 
promptus in her honor. 

“ Oh, uncle George !” exclaimed Ella to Mr. 
Wayland, “ here’s a bit of fun ! we are going to 
the Downhurst ball after all; aunt Avice is to 
take care of me, and Hugh is to take care of 
you, and it will be famous !” 

« Will it, indeed ? and pray who takes care or 
aunt Avice, Miss Elia? Play one of the old 
waltzes, please, Frances,” and Mr. Wayland 
spun his sister round the room, and then gave 
Ella a turn; declaring, with what breath he had 
left, that the elder lady was incomparably the 
better partner. “She is lighter, quicker, and 
more finished in her style; you are never likely 
to equal her, young woman, with your bend and 
your sweep, and your twisted, overweighted 
head ; though if you took care of your feet and 
forgot the resjtof you, you might have a chance. 

«< What about your dress, aunt Avice ?” asked 
Ella. “ Do not go in one of those eternal black 
silks !” 

“ I am going to have a new one ; you shall 
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auntie,” said Hugh; 


Wavland was standing near a table, wedged in, 
whJnahand was stretched overher»ho«Werto 
tuke an ice-plate from a waiter. It Deiongea 
W a tall man behind her whom sho °°" ld not 
see* it was withdrawn in a moment, but she 
anew lt well though .be had not seen It for 
thirteen years. She would have " there 

out the peculiar Signet ring, but with 
oould be no doubt. It was a large hand, brown, 
Tnd wide across the bach, but with well- 
shaped fingers and a long thumb jahand wel 
used out of doors, yet not unfamiliar with tool 
and pen ; a band that thirteen years ago had 
clasped hers fora bitter farewell. ‘ I 
its owner had said, “ there is no help for It, lit 
tie Avice ; I must go, and I cannot say o e 
hopeful word of meeting again, but s ' ir ® ly w ® 
neM not quite forgeteach other,” And she had 


seen U agaln. ^bert Ayrton’s hand, and she 
dared not turn to see his face, for b® 
forgotten, and she had begun to think she was 

forgetting too. . . # 

it Are you ready, aunt Avice 7 
won’t wait for any one, 


*< Make yourself pretty, 

*« I am very particular.” 

When the ball-night came, Hugh’s particu- 
larity was chiefly expended on his own person 
and the little frills aforesaid. Ella was ready 
first, and duly exhibited her white tulle and 
rosebuds, with her fresh blooming face, to the 
household. The maids and the children were 
delighted, the boys scornful, while Fanny, the 
next in age to Ella, was very appreciative and 
rather wistful. Uncle George came next, bald, 
round, and comfortable, with the largest camel- 
lia In the greenhouse iu his buttonhole; just 
like a market gardener, his son said, when he 
too appeared, an exquisite design In black and 
white, but with a pucker of caro on his smooth 
youug faoe, occasioned by a difficulty he had 
met with in the arrangement of his own minia- 
ture bouquet. Then there was a cry for aunt 
Avice. She had been a little shy about the 
family criticisms, and would show her dress to 
no one beforehand ; she was sorry for this when 
the chorus began — 

“ Oh, aunt Avy !” 

“Upon my word, Avice P* 

“It is lucky I could not go, Avice, or we 
should have missed this.” 

“In this style, two-and-ten : a most elegant 
article, madam !” said Hugh, with a shopman’s 
flourish over his aunt. 

“ I did not expect to be quite so fine ; I am 
afraid it is too like a fancy ball,” said Miss 
Wayland timidly, with an unwonted color on 
her clear brown cheek. 

“Every one ‘costumes* now; it is perfect,” 
said Ella encouragingly, 

The dress began with a skirt of pale buff silk; 
the upper skirt was sprinkled with carnations 
on the same creamy ground; the bodice was 
edged with carnation ribbon; there was the 
usual knot of the same in her light wavy hair, 
but a small diamond spray replaced the white 
lace, and there was another sparkle on the red 
ribbon round her throat. 

“ It is the very model of a young chaperon,” 
said Mrs. Marlowe; “I hope both yon and Ella 
will make a successful 

The ball was an annual one, for the benefit of 
the Downhurst Dispensary ; it had great ladies 
for patronesses and baronets for stewards, and 
all the neighborhood went, as to a great social 
ceremony, independent of any interest in the 
dancing. Mr. Wayland insisted on going through 
the first quadrille with his sister, then found her 
a seat on the chaperon’s benches, near some of 
her friends, and went off to his whist. Ella’s 
card was soon well filled, and Hugh held several 
anxious consultations with his cousin as to the, 
most judicious arrangement of his. Miss Way- 
land kept her card to serve as a programme of 
the music : the waltzes thrilled her a little, but 
when one or two of her old partners found her 
out, she would not dance, but sat chatting with 
her friends, watching the changing, rustling 
crowd, or thinking a little of old times, when 
her father and mother watched her, and George 
and Frances. It did not seem .so very long ago; 
bat now it was for George’s boy and Frances’ 
girl, and it was she who looked on. 

Presently Ella missed a dance and came to sit 
by her aunt. 

“It is delicious, aunt Avy, I do so like itl it 
would have been dreadful to have missed it I 1 
wish you were dancing too.” 

“ That is the sort of person I should have to 
dunce with” said Miss Wayland, indicating a 
stout, red-faoed man, standing in a sort of stu- 
por near the door of the cardroom. “ Who is 
your next partner ?” 

“ Hugh, and then a stranger. Mrs. Parvin in- 
troduced him, but I could not hear his name ; 
he is quite mediaeval, but looks nice.” 

“ Come along, Ella,” said Hugh, with cousinly 
absence of ceremony, and the pair went off, 
looking, in their single-minded enjoyment, as 
pleasant a couple as any in the room ; but this 
was aunt Avice’s partial opinion. After the 
dance, Hugh come back alone, saying. “ Come 
and get an ice, aunt Avice ; Ella is with her 
partner, a highly respectable elderly party, who 
will take fatherly care of her If we do not get 
back in time.” 

They had to wait a little, and the vestibule 
became crowded as the dancers poured in. Miss 
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won l w .lib iv. . and * had no end of 

bother to work an Introduction to her.” 

So Hugh took his aunt back to her place, and 
went off to find the favorite of the evening, 
while Miss Wayland waited — not long, for El- 
la’s partner came to deposit her with her chape- 
ron. He was the mediaeval party she had so 
flippantly alluded to ; he was, perhaps, forty- 
three or four — a tall man with a complexion 
that told of India, dark hair beginning to turn 
grev and retract from the temples, and a large 
dark beard. A very fine-looking man, though 
a little too old to bo Interesting to a girl like 
Ella, for he was certainly middle-aged; he was 
altered In almost every line and feature, but he 
was Robert Ayrton, and Avice Wayland w 
him instantly. She had uad full five minutes for 
preparation, so the stately little lady who stepped 
forward to give him her hand was far more 
collected than he was; he stammered, he fairly 
blushed through his Indian brown, and could 
not conceal his astonishment. 

“ He Is certainly married, she thought , he 
is wondering how to tell me. He n®ed not be 
afraid, and make such a spectacle of himse f. 

“How cool she is!” he thought, resentfully r 
“ Of course she means to forget all that folly 
most likely she has torgotton It ; perhaps she 
is married : I think she must be !” 

If she were married, he was, of course, an in. 
jured man, in that she had been able to conso e 
herself; so Major Ayrton, thinking he would 
make the most of it and plant a little thorn or 
two of reproach in her faithless bosom, took a 
melancholy tone as he answered her. 

u i have only been a fortnight in England 
thirteen years is not a life-time, but it seems 
long enough for most of a man’s friends to for- 
get him.” 

“Surely not!” , . , . T 

“ Yes, I came with the Carmichaels, and I 
find lots of people I used to know, looking very 
much the same, yet no one knew me but one 
man, who knew I was expected. lam very 
urateful to you for recognizing me, but perhaps 
you too knew 1 was coming?” 

“Oh, no! I did not; but I knew you though 
you are altered, as we all must be, in so many 

y ^ You are not altered, not much at least ; it is 
limes that are changed; why, I do not even 
know what to call you.” , , 

“ Nor I you,” she said, parrying the awkward 


. u l3 a L d ? the tone of a man *ied man, 

but if he had had three wives looking on in a 
row, she thought she would dance that dance ; 
and so she did, in spite of Hugh’s open-mouthed 
astonishment; and they found that wherever 
the weight of the thirteen years might lie, it 
was not dragging at their feet. He hovered 
about all the rest of the evening, and they had 
two more dances and a world of talk, of old 
times and new, and the long space that lay be- 
tween. He was introduced to Mr. Wayland, 
who had not previously known him, and the 
Idea of the wife waxed fainter in Avice Way- 
land’s mind. What she was thinking of, she 
did not exactly know, except that Robert Ayrton 
was there beside her again, and, but for the 
beard and Ella’s wondering face, the thirteen 
years might have been a dream. 

“Good-bye,” she said at the ball-room door, 
trying not to show bow sorry she was that it 
was over. 

“Good night,” he answered, smiling down 
upon her, and not looking sorry in the least. 

“ What is it, aunt Avy ? What have you been 
doing?” whispered Ella. 

“ Hush ! don’t say anything,” said her aunt, 
giving her a sort of a hug, as she wrapped her 
cloak round her. 

I am so glad you danced, aunt Avice, in- 
stead of sitting stuck up like a beetle on a wall, 
all night,” said Hugh benevolently, as they 
drove home. 

“Ayrton ; Ayrton,” said Mr. Wayland mus 
ingly ; “ why, was not that the man ” 


“Yes that was the man,” answered his sister 
quite sharply. 

He said no more, but she heard him whistle 
once or twice to himself, before he went to sleep 
in his corner. 


question. 

“ One or two very old and faithful friends re- 
member that my name is Robert, but most 
people prefer to keep me at a distance, and say 

4 Major Ayrton.* ” . . 

“ He is very cross,” thought poor aunt Avicb , 
“what shall I do with him? If he would 
mention his wife at once, we might have a 
comfortable chat.” . 

“ She must be married. I had better drop 
the sentimental,” he thought. 

“ Oh, Miss Wayland ! will you take care of 
my poor broken fan?” said a young lady who 
was going to dance. He caught the name, once 
so familiar, and mollified directly, taking a 
seat and assuming a more reasonable tone, 
saying — 

u i shall know all about it in time, but it is 
trying to have all the changes of thirteen years 
come upon one in a heap. How is it that I find 
you here ? do you not live at Beaconhill now * 

“No; I stay there very often, but my home 
is at Mountfield, with my sister— you know •” 

“Yes yes, I know; I have gathered a good 
deal of your family history from the papers, and 
chance friends. I knew that Mrs. Marlowe had 
lost her husband. I suppose it was her daugh- 
ter I danced with just now ? I remember the 
little creature you used always be petting. Is 
your sister here to-night ?” 

“ No, but George and his son are, and I am 
chaperoning Ella.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; why not? Times change with us all, 
you see.” 

“ But you are not — not qualified ! Surely that 
young lady called you Miss Wayland ?”he said, 
looking very blank. 

“ So I am,” she answered demurely, enjoying 
his surprise. 

“ And you think yourself old enough to be a 
duenua, and sit up here while I dance with your 
niece ! Is that it? I never heard anything so 
ridiculous ! I cannot stand it, however; come 
and dance this waltz with me.” 

She protested, but he would not listen. 

“ You must indeed. Why, I see you like car- 
nations still, and you are as like one as ever. 
It is quite absurd to pretend you cannot dance ; 
come. Avice !” 


“ Well, did aunt Avice make a good chape 
ron ?” asked ‘Mrs. Marlowe, next day, at the 
breakfast that had managed to run into lun- 
cheon. 

“ Oh, famous ! never bothered a bit, and 
stayed ever so late,” said Hugh ; but Ella blush 
ed scarlet, and aunt Avice looked terribly un- 
comfortable. 

Mrs. Marlowe feared that Ella had been in 
some way transgressing; but Mr. Wayland saidj 
with twinkling eyes — 

“You should have lent her your black velvet 
gown, Frances ; that carnation affair was far 
too killing for a chaperon.” 

Mrs. Marlowe was a woman of tact and pru 
dence, so she dropped the subject till she had her 
sister to herself. 

“ What has been the matter, Avice ? I hope 
Ella is not getting fast ?” 

“ Oh no ! It is not Ella, it is all my fault ; 
am very sorry, but I have been so foolish !” and 
Miss Wayland told her sister all the story, much 
as if it were a guilty confession. 

“And what do you mean to do?” 

“ There is nothing to do ; I am not likely to 
see him again ; and, Frances, you must stop 
George’s teasing, for I am sure Ella guesses. Oh 
dear ! I will never go to a ball again ; there is 
actually a hole in my shoe, and I feel quite dis- 
graced.” 

“ Nonsense ! How could you know you would 
meet the man that night, of all nighls ? It was 
very foolish of me to allow you to call yourself 
*a chaperon. I wish I had gone, and taken you.” 
The next day brought Major Ayrton fora call, 
twenty miles at least ; and Mrs. Marlowe was 
not surprised when the day after that brought 
him for a proposal. Miss Wayland’s old maid, 
who had been with her more than those thir- 
teen years, remarked that a burnt stick was 
soon lighted ; and so it was. Robert Ayrton’s 
old love had quite won him back. He did not 
say much about constancy, for he was wonder- 
fully touched to find that little Avice had never 
been able to persuade herself to care for any one 
else, and one or two efforts for matrimony he 
had made in the meantime seemed to spoil the 
romance of the thing, and he was very glad 
now that thiy had failed. Still she took a good 
deal of persuading, was full of doubts and fears, 
and held out for two hours, in the morning- 
room, making excuses, more to herself than to 
him ; but, of course, she had to give in ; and 
Major Ayrton’s last word to her that day were, 
“ We will have a house at Dover ; there are 
plenty of balls there, and you shall chaperon 
your niece to as many as you please.” 


crowing used to the eight of I t, and bye-and. 
by ® Se r u a ^.’ry l!k mydear husband. Ah ! 

as yet I can hardly say what 
that feature will be like. I am very proud of 
Wm you may feel sure. All the mother is 
aroused in my heart, and I feel ready to risk my 
very life for my child — for that child which only 
short fortnight ago I had not seen. 
u But m y own Desmoro must not be jealous 
of my new-born love. I do not prize my hus- 
band a whit the less because his son is nestling 

at my bosom. 4 , 

“ I am beginning to grow impatient for your 
return home. Has it been decided whither your 
regiment will be ordered ? I do hope not to the 
West Indies, because of the unhealthiness of 
that climate. But whithersoever thougoest, my 
beloved, I will be by thy side.” 

“ Feeling very giddy, I broke off a little while 
ago, and took a couple of hours’ rest. Now baby 
is not very well, and nurse is advising me to 
have him baptised at once. Of course, I shall 
call him after bis own papa, whose name is so 
musical to my ear that my tongue is ever hun- 
gering to pronounce it. 

“ You will soon return to me now, dearest, 
will you not ? I fancy that the people here 
where I am lodging begin to look upon me 
with suspicion. The secrecy which you have 
obliged me to observe regarding your position 
has, I suppose, created in their minds distrust, 
which I perceive, dow and then, peeping out in 
sundry ways. 

« I trust you have broken the news of our 
marriage to your elder brother, as I am very an. 
xious to communicate to my parents the name 
and the true position of my good husband. It 
is painful for me to remember that they refuse 
to credict the fact of our being man and wife 
unless I show them my wedding certificate, or 
disclose to them the name of the church in 
which the holy ceremony was performed, which 
you know I cannot do, having promised von 
most faithfully never to divulge to any one aught 
concerning our affairs, until you shall give me 
full permission to do so. 

“ But my Desmoro will recollect that he Is a 
parent, and that it is now his duty to remove from 
his wife and child every shade of obscurity that 
may be likely to draw upon them either mis- 
trust or impertinent observation. 

“Although I have written you a very long 
letter, I could still find a great deal more to say 
to you, did I feel equal to the task of commit 
ting my words to paper. But my head is feeling 
very weak, and my hand is exceedingly tremu- 
lous as well, so I must conclude at once. 

“ With best love, believe me to be, 

“ Ever your affectionate wife, 


DESMORO ; 

OR, 

THE RED HAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWENTY STRAWS,” “ VOICES 
FROM THE LUMBER-ROOM,” “ THE HUMMING- 
BIRD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I- 
“ Dear^Desmobo,— 

“ I am so glad to be permitted to write to you 
to tell you that you are now the father of a 
very fine boy whom I, his fond mother, think 
absolute perfection. But, strange to relate, the 
little fellow has been born with a red hand — 
one of his palms (the left one), and all the fin- 
gers belonging to that hand, being orimHon as a 
poppy. At first I was quite alarmed when nurse 

k bowed me the extraordinary mark ; br»t T am 


“ Anna Desmoro.” 

The reader of this epistle, who was a remark- 
ably handsome man of about six-and-twenty 
years of age, crushed the sheet ol paper in his 
hand, and closing his fingers tightly on it, ut. 
tered aloud an impatient exclamation, which 
exclamation caused a gentleman present to sud- 
denly look up from bis breakfast-plate, and 
glance at the face opposite to him. 

“ What’s the matter, Des ?” he demanded in 
a tone that wa,s spiced with a little authority, 
at the same time fixing a pair of keen eyes upon 
the person thus addressed. “ What’s that letter 
about, eh ? Got into some confounded scrape or 
other, I’ll be bound ; or is it one of the rascally 
tradesmen’s bills that’s annoying you so?” 

“ Tradesmen’s bill, indeed ! As if such a thing 
as that could give me a moment’s trouble of any 
kind P 

“ Well, then, what is it that’s making you look 
as if you had just seen a ghost ?” 

Desmoro made no answer, but struck his 
clenched hand upon the table before him. 

“ Ah, I see ! Another silly affair of the heart, 
Des ! How the deuce do you contrive to remain 
such a fool ?” 

“ Oh, as to that,” replied the other, in piqued 

accents, “everybody hasn’t your philosophy and 
adamantine breast ; it is the weakness of some 
people to feel a little.” 

« Call it their misfortune rather than their 
weakness, Des,” returned his companion, with 
considerable sarcasm. “ But that is neither 
here nor there ; it seems pretty plain that 
you’ve been suffering yourself to get entangled 
in some way* and, such being the case, I, ** 
your elder brother, claim the privilege of ad- 
dressing you on the subject. Whence came that 
missive which is now undergoing such ill-usag* 
at your hands ?” 

“ Percy, don’t ask me !” stammered the other, 
his face now flushing deeply. “ Elder brother 
of mine though you be, I cannot perceive what 
right you have to catechize me respecting any 
of my private affairs.” 

« Desmoro Symure, I am ten years your se- 
nior, and your guardian by the will of our late 
father, which facts furnish me with every right 
to prevent — if I can — your going astray. The 
truth is, Des, I’ve long been suspecting that 
something was wrong with you, and I have been 
waiting for a fitting opportunity of questioning 
you relative to ” 

“ It’s of no earthly use your questioning me, 
Percy !” interrupted the young man, with an 
impetuous burst. “ I can’t marry Miss Calthorpe, 
let that information satisfy you.” 

“ You cannot marry Miss Calthorpe— a 1®^ 
to whom you have actually engaged yourself ? 
Why, Desmoro, you are taking leave oi y° uT 
senses, I verily do believe l” 

“ I should just like to know whether Percy 
«vmure himself bas always don© the right thing 
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rV e r? e f, ,i he has ever pursued the straight 
path ! It strikes me very forcibly that in many 
respects he has been every bit as weak as others, 
is it not so, my mentor?” 

“That is not the question at the present in- 
stant, Des. I want to be informed wherefore 
you cannot marry Miss Calthorpe.” 

“ No, I cannot be so black a villain as to do 
so, burst forth the younger brother. 

“ Heyday !” 

“I cannot make up my mind to commit snch 
a piece of wicked injustice — such a cruel sin.” 
“Wicked injustice— cruel sin !” echoed Percy 
Symure, in great astonishment. “You are deli- 
vering yourself in riddles, my dear fellow.” 

“ Yes, yes; I daresay I am,” replied Desmoro, 
through his closed teeth. « Well, never mind 
that; I can’t help doing so. I’ve been a dolt, 
and I am to suffer for “aving been such, and 
there’s an end of the matter, 1 reckon !” 

“I fancy not, Des,’ answered the other, shak- 
ing his head. “ if you’re not in the very middle 
of the quagmire, you may yet be extricated 
from it.” 

“ But 1 not only in the middle of the 
quagmire, but up to my ears in It, and unable to 

•elf » ne ° r the ° ther in order to free my ‘ 

“ Make me your confident, Des ; you cannot 
do a better thing than that.” 

« I— I dare not !” was the faltering rejoinder. 
“Tush, nonsense! Two heads are sometimes 
better than one. As a commencement, give me 
a peep at that letter.” 

“No, no, Percy; that I cannot— will not do. 
In heaven’s name, let us drop this subject, and 
turn to some other.” 

Then there ensued a pause of some few mo- 
ments, during which time Percy Symure sipped 
his chocolate in cold indifference, having no 
suspicion of how seriously his brother had in- 
volved himself. 

Desmoro was sitting with his elbows resting 
on the table, his chin supported in the palm of 
his left hand, the letter still clutched in the 
other. His mind was in a perfect tumult, and 
he was wholly at a loss to know what to do or 
what to leave undone in the business now be- 
fore him. At length his tightened fingers gave 
way, and the crumpled missive was tossed 
across the board close to Percy Symure, who im- 
mediately took it up, smoothed out its orcases, 
and commenced to peruse its irregularly traced 
characters. 

With a loud-beating heart, Desmoro watched 
his brother’s changing features as he read. Des- 
moro was dreading Percy’s anger and reproaches. 
He knew that he was deserving of all his brother’s 
wrath, and that he should not be able to find 
any words wherewith to Justify either himself 
or his conduct. 

“ Well !” cried Percy, severely frowning. 
“Well ! you have prettily disgraced yourself and 
our old family name. Whom have you married ? 
Who is this woman who thus writes to you, 
calling you her husband ?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Her father is a schoolmaster at — at a place 
near which I was quartered some twelve months 
ago,” was the stammering reply. 

“And you are really married to the school- 
master’s daughter ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so, Percy; the truth is, I 

was desperately in love with the girl, and ” 

“ And seeing the simpleton she had to deal 
with, she made the best of the opportunity 

um ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, Percy.” 

“ Confound her, and you too, Des !” exclaim- 
ed he. “But you were surely mad; knowing 
that another woman legally claims you, to 
enter into an engagement to wed Miss Cal- 
thorpe.” 

“ I think I have been mad, Percy ; but I was 
fancying that I could get out of the other affair.” 
“Get out of it! How, I should like to be in- 
formed?” 

“ Well, you must know, Percy, that I didn’t 

marry her in my own name; and— and ” 

“Go on,” said the other, in a low tone, as he 
glanood towards the door of the apartment. 

“She, herself, knows neither my name, nor 
the regiment to which I belong; and, what is 
more, I do not think that she will ever suc- 
ceed in finding me out. She is only a simple 
country girl, possessed of very little knowledge 
of any kind.” 

“ And dare you venture upon taking a second 
wife, your first being still alive ?” 

“I have been thinking that I might do so,” 
hesitated Desmoro, half-abashed at his wicked 
confession. “ But now, I — I am losing my 
courage. There’s a child you see; and possi- 
tively, I don’t know what to do at all ! I wish 
to heaven I could be spirited away, somewhere, 
out of this bother and difficulty I I’ve repented 
and repented the deed over and over again, 
until I’m fairly tired of repenting, and that’s 
tbe plain truth of the matter, Percy !” he added, 
ireful ly. 

Mr. Bymure was sitting biting his nails, deep 
in reflection. “ Look here, Des,” he com- 
menced ; “ if this projected marriage of yours 
wtth Miss Calt-horpe be broken off, I shall also 
lose my chance with her sister Lucy, which 
loss, In the present state of my finances, would 
be the absolute ruin of me.” 

“I’m deuced sorry, Percy; I am, upon my 
honour! But I really think if we were to put 
our heads together, we might keep that mis- 
take of mine in the dark, and hush her voice 
entirely. She might be told that I’m dead ; 
•he’d not be able to prove to the contrary. Of 
course, I’d have to give her a sum of money ; 
then she’d go back to her father, and all the 
danger would be over.” 

“ I’ll undertake the task,” returned Mr. 
Symure, with audden alacrity. “Give me this 
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woman’s address, and leave me to manage all 
the rest.” 


“She is living at Noleman’s Hill.” 

“And where is that, in the name of wonder?” 
“In Yorkshire; about two hundred miles dis- 
tant from London.” 

“ A nlce Journey for me to have to take in 
this abominable wintry weather. Why, I shall 
not reach the place in less than nine or ten 
days. The letter, I perceive, Is a fortnight old.” 
“ Yes; but I suppose it has been lying some 
time at the London post-office (where all her 
communications have been addressed), and I 
have neglected to tell Hanson to call for it,” ex- 
plained this very honorable young gentleman. 

“Ay, ay, I understand! And how am I to 
Inquire after this person; what does she call 
herself?” 

“ Mrs. Desmoro Desmoro.” 

Percy laughed; and his brother proceeded to 
Instruct him respecting the locality of Nole- 
man’s Hill, and on other important points for 
his particular observance. 

While the brothers were yet concocting their 
wicked plang, Hanson, Desmoro Symure’s valet, 
presented himself. 

14 y°u please, sir, I’m so sorry,” he began, 
twirling ’twixt his fingers a silver salver on 
which was lying a clumsily folded letter, fas- 
tened with a large black wafer, and a little 
patch of sealing-wax of the same hue, “but I 
forgot to give you this. There were two letters 
waiting for you at the post-office.” 

“Careless fellow!” exclaimed his master, 
snatching the missive from the salver. 

“ I hope, sir, you’ll be so good as to overlook 
my nog.ect of duty,” returned the man. 

“Yea, yes; only be more careful another 
time ! That will do.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” and tne valet was gone. 

“ What on eurth Is that?” exclaimed Percy 
Symure. “ Is that also a communication from 
the person at Noleman’s Hill?” 

“ Wait, a moment, and I’ll tell you. The 
superscription certainly is not in her hand,” 
Desmoro answered, as he tore open the sheet, 
and prepared to examine its contents. “ Great 
heavens, Percy, I do think she’s dead!” he 
continued, his eyes devouring the written char- 
acters, his face becoming pale as aBhes. Yes 

yes, she is dead !” 

“ What! Mrs. Desmoro Desmoro?” 

“ Ay ; read-read it for me, for I am unable 
to do so; my head is reeling round and round.” 
Percy took the communication out of his 
brother’s trembling hand, and perused the fol- 
lowing lines, which were penned in a flourishing 
copy-book style : 


CHAPTER II. 


Noleman’s Hill, Yorkshire, 
February 21, 1815. 

“ To Desmoro Desmoro, Esq. 

“ Sir, — 

“ I am both shocked and grieved to be 
the communicator of unhappy tidings to you. 
Your dear wife, whom I, her medical attendant, 
imagined to be progressing most favorably, took 
a sudden chill, from which she never recovered. 
She died this morning very peacefully, and 
with but little suffering, I am glad to say. The 
enclosed note, which was found in the deceased 
lady’s desk, addressed to yourself, instructed 
me how to forward to you this sad intelligence. 

“ The infant, I rejoice to tell you, is doing re- 
markably well without Its maternal nurse, and, 
such being the case, if I might presume to offer 
unasked-for advice, I should recommend you to 
leave him fora while in the kind hands into 
which he haa fallen. 

44 1 have takeii the liberty of writing to Mrs. 
Desmoro Desmoro’s parents, living at Sheffing- 
ton Moor, to inform them of this sudden and 
sorrowful event. To them, also, I have enclosed 
a letter, found in the before-mentioned desk. I 
hope that I have acted in accordance with your 
wishes, and that you will hasten hither as soon 
as possible, as I do not like to take upon my 
self any further arrangements in this matter. 

“ Obediently yours, 

“ Jambs Brownlow.” 

44 Well, Des, I must say that you’re one of 
the luckiest fellows alive ! Here you are as 
free as air again, with nothiug to apprehend 
from any one !” 

“ Poor girl !” sighed Desmoro, his eyes cast 
upon tbe ground. “ She was wondrously pretty, 
Percy, with such a beautiful head of hair, of a 
color I can scarcely describe.” 

“ Well, then, don’t trouble yourself to do so, I 
beg,” laughed the elder brother, quite elated at 
the late news. “ Phew ! how relieved I feel ! 
That Journey to Nolenrmn’s Hill would have 
been no joke for me to perforin.” 

“ How do you counsel me to act in this busi- 
ness, Percy ?” 

“ What do yon mean ?” 

“Respecting the — funeral, and the child’s 
future !” 

“ Will you promise to do exactly as I shall 
instruct you ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

" Then take no notice whatever of this com- 
munication, and endeavor to forget, as soon as 
possible, all about Noleman’s Hill.” 

“ But, Percy ” 

“ Not a word more,” interrupted the brother, 
abruptly rising from the table. “ Come, it’s 
past twelve o’clock, Miss Calthorpe will be ex- 
pecting us to accompany her in her morning 
ride.” 

“ And Lucy, likewise, Percy,” added Desmoro, 
foroing a smile. 

“ Precisely.” 

And away these two gentlemen went, to pre- 
pare themselves for a ride on horseback in St. 
James’s Park. 


Poor Anna was consigned to the grave by her 
parents, who carried the motherless infant 
home to take the place left vacant in their 
hearts by their departed daughter, who had 
been their only child, their only joy on earth. 

And years aud years passed on, but no father 
cauie to claim the little boy, who thrived 
amazingly, and made the wintry days seem all 
sunshine beneath his grandsire’s root. 

How the old couple loved him, and how he 
was caressed and petted, to be sure ! Siieffing- 
ton Moor had not another boy like Desmoro 
Desmoro ! 

When Desmoro was Just fourteen years old 
his good grandmother died ; aud soon after that 
event another woman took her place at the 
school master’s fireside, and domineered over his 
humble household. She was many years 
younger than her husband, aud rathera showy - 
looking woman, but a perfect vixeu in disposi- 
tion. 

Poor Desmoro soon began to experience a sad 
alteration in everything at home, aud he was 
learning to dread the very sight of his new 
grandmother, who was ever scolding aud buffet- 
ing him whenever he came within her reach, 
fiibe appeared to have taken a positive dislike to 
the boy aud she seized on every opportunity 
siie cuulU catch 10 veut her malice ou him : aim 
she put him to tasks or actual drudgery, to 
which he had hitherto been a complete strauicr 
aud called him ugly names, the most olleu.ivt 
of Which was *• Red Hand.” 

But the lad made no complaint at all this, noi 
did he eveu utter a murmur, although the in- 
Justice und insolence he was daily euduiluc 
galled his proud little splril, aud wouu'ded it to 
the quick. 

His grandfather noted the treatment to which 
Desmoro was subjected at the hands of the vir- 
ago; but the old man dared not utter a word 
pro or con; he could only sigh in secret over 
the mistake he had made in choosing sucu n 
woman to control his home, and his dead 
daughter’s child. 

Dosmoro was an industrious and apt scholar 
the cleverest in his graudsire’s sohool; and the 
old man was exceedingly proud of the boy’s 
knowledge, aud was always endeavoring to 
instruct him further, for Matthew Petersham 
notwithstanding that he was only a village* 
schoolmaster, was profoundly leurued, and 
being so, was worthy o i holding a much higher 
position than his present one. 

Whenever she saw Desmoro over his book or 
his slate, it was Mrs. Petersham’s peculiar de- 
light to disturb him, to call him away from if 
in order to make him perform some menial of! 
flee for herself. She seldom addressed him by 
his name : she was innately a vulgar-minded 
woman, aud she felt a cruel pleasure in repeat- 
ing the soubriquet she had applied to him, and 
which she knew had a hateful sound in his 
ears. And her shrill voice being so often heard 
calling out “ Red Hand,” the boys in the school 
bad caught up the significant appellation, which 
they were wont to use on ail occasions, as if 
poor Desmoro owned none other. 

Many and many a time had Desmoro thrash- 
ed a senior scholar for applying to him the ob- 
jectionable nickname wnich had been bestowed 
upon him by his grandfather’s spiteful wife. 

My hero now grew thoughtful and gloomy 
avoided all his former companions, sought soli- 
tude, and clung closer than ever to his books 
His young heart was so brimful of unhappiness 
that he knew not what to do. He loved his 
grandfather too dearly to trouble him with a 
relation of his heavy sorrows which he kept 
locked up in his own bosom, hidden away from 
every one. He walked about the village with 
his left hand thrust deep in his trousers-pocket, 
a threatening scowl upon his handsome face, 
his acute ears straining to catch every sound 
thinking that he heard the whispered syllables 
of “Red Hand” on every passing breath of 
wind. 

One day, Desmoro secretly sought the surgery 
of the village doctor, and, showing him his 
maiked hand, asked his udvice about it. 

“ (Jan the red skin be removed by any means, 
sir ? I don’t care for the pain of the operation ; 

I could bear anything rather than this terrible 
red hand,” said Desmoro, very earnestly. 

The medico laughed in tbe boy’s face, saying, 

“ And w hat harm is there in the color of the lim b 
so long as it is well-formed, and you have the 
perlect use of it ? I suppose it never fails to do 
its duty when called upon ; it assists you quite 
as well as the other ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then, in the name of heavens, what can you 
desire more ?” 

I want the stain removed, as I said before, 


sir.” 

“ But wherefore ? The mark, being only on 
the inner part of the hand, will seldom be 
seen.” 

Desmoro was silent for a few seconds. He 
was longing to open, his whole soul to some one, 
but siirana from doing so. Why did the doctor 
think so iigntiy of that disfigurement which ap- 
pealed as hideous in the lad’s own eyes and 
wnicu had obtained for him such an unwelcome 
aud singular soubriquet 9 

44 Can't it be done, sir ?” persisted Desmoro, 
in eager accents, his open palm held forth 
again. 

“ I’m sure, boy, I do not know,” the doctor re- 
turned, lightly. “ You are really the oddest 
youngster l ever came across ! Go home again, 
und thunk heaven that you have a good appe- 
tite, healthful digestion, straight limbs, and 
the use of all your senses, and nevermore come 


here concerning that trumpery mother’s mark 
of yours !” 

Abashed and hurt, our sensitive Desmoro 
made his bow, and quitted the medico’s pre- 
sence. 

A whole year had how passed away, when, 
one day, Mrs. Petersham ordered Desmoro to 
sweep the kitchen-chimney for her, an office 
which had hitherto been performed by tbe 
sweep of the village. 

“ No, ma’am, I can’t do that !” was the Jal’s 
sturdy reply. “ I have brushed your shoes for 
you ; but I will not become a ollmbing-boy for 
you or any one !” 

At this, down came Mrs. Petersham’s broad, 
heavy hand upon the lucklesss speaker’s coun- 
tenance, upon which she left tbe swollen im- 
press of her five spiteful and cruel fingers. 

Desmoro staggered backwards under the force 
of the blow ; but he uttered not a cry, though 
blood was Issuing from his nostrils, and one of 
his eyes was sadly smarting. 

No, he uttered no cry ; but he breathed «n in- 
ward vow that his grandfather’s roof should 
not shelter his motherless young head another 
night 

With this fixed resolve m his breast Desmoro 
sought his little chamber, where, after having 
bathed his hot, tingling visage in cool spring 
water, he sat down, and Indited a farewell letter 
to his kind grandsire, who had been hlsbestand 
only earthly friend. Then the boy made a bun- 
dle of his small possessions, left the house se- 
cretly, and sadied forth he knew not whither ; 
nor did he Feem to care ; his first object be- 
ing to put distance betwixt himself aud Mrs. 
Petersham. 

It was late in December, bitterly cold, and the 
leaden-colored clouds over the wanderer's house- 
less head betokened an approaching snow- 
storm. But he heeded not the threatening as- 
pect of the heavens ; he was thinking of the 
blow he had so recently received, and bisyoutii- 
ful indignation knew no bounds as he reflected 
on it. 

On he trudged through the gathering gloom 
of eve, without any definite purpose in his 
mind, and with only two copper coins in his 
pocket. 

Sbeffington Moor was a couple of miles be- 
hind him when the snow-flakes first began to 
fall, whitening the earth, the trees, and every 
object around. Thicker and thicker descended 
the pure crystallized drops, and colder and col- 
der grew the piercing blast as it whistled by the 
lad’s Inflamed cheeks, and howled through the 
leafless branches near him. 

Nothing daunted by the tempest, Desmoro 
strode onwards, an entile stranger to the road 
he was pursuing — onwards and onwards, until 
the snow was knee-deep, and the hour was tht«t 
of midnight. 

He was now waxing hungry, and his feet be- 
ing quite numbed with the biting frost, he did 
not proceed so quickly as heretofore. By-and- 
by, feeling drowsy and weary, and unable to go 
on any further, he sank down on a hillock by 
the roadside, and at once fell fast asleep. 

On the brow of the hill, at a very short dis- 
tance from the slum here r, there was now dis- 
cernible a heavy, cumbersome caravan, drawn 
by a poor, Jaded horse, by the side of which two 
men were tramping with tired footsteps. 

But despite their evident bodily fatigue, they 
appeared to be a couple of light-hearted fellows, 
for one of them was whistling loudly, and the 
other was spouting Shakspeare to the air. 

“ I wonder how far we are from the town, 
Ralph ?” said the whistler, suddenly breaking 
off in the middle of a strain. “ I'm getting con- 
foundedly hungry and sleepy.” 

“ Pshaw J What is a man, if his chief good, 
and market of his time, be but to sleep and 
feed ? A beast — no more !” answered the tra- 
velling companion. 

“ Thank you. You’re not over-compliment- 
ary, I must say !” laughed the other. 

“ The words were not mine own, friend Jel- 
lico,” Ralph returned, with a grand theatrical 
air. 

“ I don’t care whose they were — they were 
far from pleasant to me,” retorted the other. 

“ That they were not so, blame the divine 
William, not the humble Ralph Thetford.” 

“ I wish to gracious there had never been 
such a fellow as that Shakspeare !” answered 
Jellico, somewhat fretfully. « I declare he 
seems to be driving you all mad ! Come on, Bob- 
by, you lazy brute !” he continued, breaking off 
suddenly, and addressing the lagging animal. 
“If your master, who is an older chap than 
you, by many a long year, can manage to trudge 
it on, so likewise must you ! 

“ Jog on, Jog on, the footpath-way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a,” 

sang Ralph, gaily. , 

“ Ay, sing on, my lad, I like that better than 
the spouting ; for thou hast a voioe that wouki 
charm the birds from the trees.” 

Ralph Thetford laughed, made a careless 
step forward, slipped, aud fell headlong iu the 
road. 

“ Stop, Bobby !” cried Jellico, checking, tho 
horse, and preparing to assist bis oompanion, 
who was now endeavoring to pick himself up. 

“ Hurt yourself, my lad ?” added he. 

“ Hurt myself !” echoed the fallen man. “ By 
the mass, I verily believe I shall never walk 
straight again — never more be a gallant Ro- 
meo !” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Ralph ?” 

“ A broken leg, my master, nothing more 1 ,* 

. was the light rejoinder. 

I “ A broken fiddlestick !” 
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u i would it were a fiddle, stick and all, so long 
an my limbs were safe and sound.” 

" Nay, are you serious ?” 

«« Serious ! Ha, ha ! When was Ralph Thet- 
ford ever known to be serious ?” 

« Be so now, I beg and pray,” returned Jel- 
lioo, in accents of real distress, for he saw that 
the young man was unable to move himself 
from the ground. 

At this moment, a dog which was chained to 
•. swinging kennel under the caravan began to 
show certain signs of uneasiness, howling loudly, 
and struggling to get free. 

“ What ails the beast ? Lie still, Pluto, said 
Jellico, impatiently addressing t*he dog; which, 
heeding him not, continued its cries still more 
loudly than before. 

•« For heaven’s sake, Jellico, let loose your 
brute ! His yells are almost distracting me . 
Ralph entreated, his gay spirit beginning to 
succumb to pain. 

Jellico murmuringly undid the chain; and, 
having set the noisy animal at liberty, once 
more returned to the side of his prostrate com- 
panion, who was trying to raise himself into a 

sitting posture. . . 

Presently the dog, which had bounded down 
the road, was heard to bark with all his might 
and main; but our two travelers were too much 
engaged to notice his fresh cries, and Pluto 
barked in vain. 

Discovering that fact, the sagacious brute flew 
back again to his master, whose coat-tail he 
seized upon, and tugged at with all his strength, 
whining piteously the while. 

-Take my cap, Jupiter!” shouted Ralph, 
joyfully. “ My limbs are whole ; my ankle- 
bone is a little wrenched, that’s all ! What ails 
thee, Pluto?” 

“The creature’s mad, I think,” returned Jel- 
Ueo. 


« If he be, there’s method in his madness, so 
pay attention to him. Follow him, Jellico. 
Never heed me now. I’ll soon be able to 
assert my perpendicular again. Follow him, I 
say ; depend ou’t, he’ll not lead you on a fool’s 
errand.” 

Taking down a lantern from the front of the 
caravan, Jellico followed the dog ; which, after 
rushing on about a hundred yards, suddenly 
paused, and commenced barking afresh. 

“Holloa, holloa, Pluto, old fellow! What’ 
all the row about, eh?” inquired his master, 
drawing nigh the spot where the noble animal 
was rubbing his nose on some object lying on 
the ground. 

Jellico lowered his lantern, and glancing 
downwards, perceived a still figure half imbed- 
ded in the snow. 

“ Bravo, old Pluto !” exclaimed the man, in 
choking accents, putting aside his light, and 
lifting up the inanimate form of Desmoro. 

“ Mercy upon us ! is he dead ? Here, youngster, 
open your eyes, and speak, and tell us who you 
are, and what you’re doing here, in this forlorn 
and frozen state ?” he continued, in broken and 
confused sentences. 

But there came no word from Desmoro in 
reply. 

“ What on earth is to be done with the poor 
fellow ? There’s not a drop of spirits left in the 
flask to assist me in reviving him. I wish to 
goodness that plaguy accident had not occurred 
to Ralph ; he’d have been almost as good as a 
doctor in such a case as this. What am I to 
do? Holloa!” he shouted loudly, sending his 
voice in the direction of his associate. 

“ Holloa ! back again, my master !” answered 
Ralph, in cheery tones. “What have you 
found — some lovely maiden in distress ?” 

“ Be hanged to his frivolity!” muttered Jel- 
lico, beginning to chafe Desmoro’s hands. “ I 
never met with such a come-day, go-day, happy- 
go-lucky fellow in all my life ! Not even a 
sprained ankle can steady him a bit. Eh !” he 
continued, addressing the motionless form now 
stretched across his kuees; “you appear to 
have been in the wars, youngster, if I may 
judge by the damaged condition of your phy- 
siognomy, and this uncommonly red hand of 
yours. Oho! somebody has been giving you 
a licking, I guess, and you’ve run away from 
home ! You’re no tramp, as 1 can see. And 
there’s his bundle, sure enough ! There’s a li|£le 
history here, I fancy ; may be a cruel step-mo- 
ther — I had such, as I too well remember ; but 
for whom, Samuel Jellico, the merchant’s son, 
would not be what he is at this moment — a 
poor stroller ! That’s right, Pluto!” he added, 
seeing the dog softly licking poor Desmoro’s 
face. 

At this moment the caravan approached close 
to the spot where this little scene was passing ; 
and Ralph, half supporting himself on one of 
the shafts of the vehicle, appeared hopping 
along. 

“ Confound you, Jellico! Why couldn’t you 
answer me? What have you found?” asked 
the young man, still speaking In his former 
strain; retaining all his gay spirits, despite 
the pain he was enduring in his injured limb. 

“What have I found! A poor chap here, 
half-buried in the snow, and quite insensible.” 
“Asleep! Great heaven! you must arouse 
him at once, or he’ll never wake again !” 

“I’m doing my best in his service,” returned 
Jellico, “ and here is Pluto helping me as much 
as the kind brute has the power to help.” 

“ Oh, were it not for this sprained ankle of 
mine, I also might render you some aid in this 
sad business ! 8ee, see — yonder is a light * 
Some dwelling is near.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Not half a quarter of a mile hence. Look 
straight down the road, and to your left.” 

“ Ay. ay, T il . What do you advise?" 


“ That you'take the poor lad on your sho “ 1 ‘ 
ders, and at once carry him to a warm fire and 

"°“ e fsu a ch are to be had there t if they prove 

“ Non^wiU surely deny their’charity in such 

^cTbserve the height of yon light,” P ur8 ™*j 
Jellico. “It’s a big house, and 
by big people, I daresay, who 11 not like to be 
roused out of their comfortable beds by a couple 
of poor strollers, and something which may be 
trouble to them,” he added, glancing ruef ^ 
at Desmoro, who Was lying still motionless, like 

“We have a duty to perform, Jellico, so say 
no more on the subject. I, myself, shall ask 
them for nothing; I’ll manage to drag my 
body along to the town, which cannot be far 
off. So — 

“ Jog on, jog on the footpath-way, 

And merrily hent the style — a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile— a.” 

At this, Jellico, who was possessed of a 
strong, massive frame, raised his charge, and 
threw him across his broad shoulders. 

Musn’t forget the youngster’s property, any- 
how,” said he. “ Here, Pluto, you must take 
care of that for the present,” he continued, giv- 
ing the little bundle to the dog, which, taking 
it between his teeth, immediately bounded on- 
wards. 

And now the little corttge, consisting of the 
caravan, our limping Raipn, and the sturdy Jel- 
lico, bearing Desmoro, proceeded towards the 
building where the twinkling light was show- 
ing itself. 

Jellico was now in advance of the caravan ; 
fatigued as he was already with his long day's 
journey, he walked on as briskly as his load 
would permit, for his kind heart was feeling 
anxious for the preservation of the lad’s life, 

The night was far from being a dark one. 
Nature’s white mantle lighted up the scene, and 
the stroller could perceive that he was standing 
before a large old-fashioned mansion, having 
porticoed entrance provided with seats, on one 
of which he Laid his inanimate burden, before 
he essayed the portal. 

Jellico passed his hands over the door, on 
which, finding no knocker, he next sought for 
the bell, at which he gave a vigorous pull. 
Then he waited in aching impatience for an an- 
swer to his summons ; but there was utter si- 
lence. He rang again, and while the bell was 
still resounding throughout the whole dwelling, 
the sash of au upper wiudow was flung up, and 
female’s shrill voice was heard demanding 
who was there ? 

At this, Jellico stepped out of the portico, 
and disclosed his presence to the night-capped 
questioner at the casement. 

“ For heaven’s sake, ma’am, make haste ! 
Here’s a poor boy whom I have just found half- 
buried in the snow, and who will perish If you 
do not afford him instant assistance.” 

“ Eh ? What ? Oh !” she shrieked out at the 
top of her voice, “ you villain ! Thieves ! 
thieves! Mary Jane, Lotty, Kitty, all of you; 
bring here the blunderbuss, and take care of it, 
for it’s double- loaded. Thieves, thieves!” 

“ My dear ma’am, will you listen to me ; you 
mistake my object — you do, indeed ! Consider 
a fellow-creature’s life is at stake, and — 

“ Be off, or I’ll shoot you, you robber and 
assassin ! You know there’s not a man in the 
house, and so you’re come here with your false 
pretences, just to get us to open the door, so 
that you may massacre us all In cold blood ! 
Mary Jane ! Lotty, Kitty, all of you ! Thieves, 
thieves !” she screamed, louder even than be- 
fore. 

At this moment, another window-sash was 
thrown^wide, and a head without a nightcap 
peeped forth. 

“ Whatever is the matter, aunt?” inquired 
the owner of the head, speaking tremblingly, 
but in sweet feminine accents. 

“ Go back to your bed, child, or you’ll catch 
your death of cold. Mary Jane, the blunderbuss, 
quick !” 

.Just then Ralph and the caravan halted in 
front of the mansion, and a full tenor voice, 
marvellously rich, rose on the calm frosty air, 
singing : — 

“ Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends of humanity, 

Keen blows the wind ” 

“ Oh, aunt, listen !” 

Suddenly the strain changed to one quaint and 
characteristic. 

“ Oh, aunt, they are not thieves !” cried the 
younger of the two females, in winning, coaxing 
accents. 

“ I don’t know that ; it’s best to think thorn 
rogues, and then we shall not be deceived by 
them In any way,” returned she. 

“ Ma’am, we are uuarmed, a couple of poor 
strollers,” spoke Jellico, his tone full of en- 
treaty and humility, — “ asking nothing from 
you for ourselves, only Christian charity to- 
wards this stranger — a boy, who, if you deny 
him immediate help, may never unclose his 
eyes to life again.” 

“See, aunt, there’s their caravan; he must 
be speaking the truth ! Wait a minute, and we 
will admit you ?” added the old lady’s nieoe ad- 
dressing Jellico, and at once disappearing from 
the casement. 

And by-and-by the door was unclosed, and 
they were received by a young lady of about 
nineteen years old, behind whom were stand- 
ing three shivering maid servants, huddled In 
cloaks and loose garments, all of t.hean holding 
candles in their hands. 


Jellico had Desmoro in his arms, and Ralph 
was hopping on one foot, enduring excruciating 
pain. 

“ Is the poor boy dead ?” asked the lady in 
kind tones. “ Quick, girls, hasten and stir up 
the kitchen fire, and get hot blankets ready as 
soon as possible! Hasten, hasten!” she conti- 
nued, hurrying the servants out of the hall. 

“ This way. I will conduct you to the kitchen, 
and see that all your wants are properly sup- 
plied. Who is the boy, he is well-dressed; I 
do hope that he will soon recover ! If he have 
a mother, what a state of anxiety and terror she 
will be in at missing her son ! This way, this 
I way !” she continued, leading them across the 
hall, then along a stone passage, at the end of 
which a spacious kitchen presented Itself to 
their view. 

Here the scene soon became exceedingly 
stirring, every one being employed in the ser- 
vice of our hero, whom kind attention, assisted 
by a glass of hot brandy and water, and plenty 
of glowing warmth, soon restored to a normal 
condition again. 

The lady of the shrill voice now made her 
appearance in the kitchen, and looked suspici- 
ously at her guests, informing them that she 
was Miss Tillysdale, the mistress of the man- 
sion, which was known as Tillysdale Hall. 

Miss Tillysdale was a tall, bony maiden of 
sixty years of age, dressed in a juvenile fashion 
(for she had made her toilette before appearing), 
with manners to correspond. The moment 
she entered the apartment she was attracted 
by the handsome face of Ralph Thetford, who 
was sitting on a settle, with his maimed limb 
supported on a chair before him. 

“ Dear, dear ! why I didn’t understand that 
anybody was injured!” the lady cried. “I 
thought that it was some unfortunate boy who 
had been found buried in the snow !” 

“ Oh, madam, don’t notice me, I beg,” re- 
turned Ralph, very politely. “ The poor boy- 
thanks to your kind — hospitality — is almost re- 
covered !” he added, pointing to Desmoro, who 
was crouching over the fire, endeavoring to 
hide his swollen face and blackened eye from 
observation. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Miss Tillysdale, rais- 
ing her hands in astonishment at sight of our 
hero, whom she had roughly seized by the 
shoulder, and turned round about. “Gracious, 
what a countenance ! Who are you ? Whence 
come you ? And who on earth has given you 
such a frightful black eye ?” 

Desmoro, whose heart was full almost to 
bursting, made no reply. 

“ Is he deaf and dumb ?” she demanded, look- 
ing at those around her. 

“ He has not yet uttered a single word, aunt !” 
returned the niece. 

“He hasn’t ! What a thankless little mon- 

ter that Is, if he can speak !” corrected the 

lady. “ Can your hear?” she shouted in Des- 
moro’s ear. 

“ Quite well !” he answered, chockingly. “ And 
I am not a thankless monster, ma’am, for I am 
very much obliged to you and to all the others : 
although it wouldn’t have much mattered if I’d 
been left to sleep it out, as nobody would have 
missed me had I died.” 

“ Who are you ?” again questioned Miss Til- 
lysdale. 

Desmoro hesitated, reluctant to disclose his 
name. 

But the lady, who was not to be denied, per- 
sisted in questioning him, until he became quite 
bewildered by her queries. 

“ It’s very natural that I should desire to 
know what I have admitted under my roof,’ 
she continued, her keen eyes fixed upon the 
boy’s quivering face, which he would fain have 
kept hidden from her view. “What’s your 
name ?” 

“ I can’t tell you that, ma’am ; at least, 
would much rather not mention if, if you would 
kindly excuse my doing so !” faltered he. 

“ You’re mysterious, and every thing that is so 
is either wicked or wrong !” 

The weary boy raised his hand to his brow, 
which was feeling hot and greatly confused, and 
thus showed his crimsoned palm. 

“ Well, if ever !” exclaimed the antique mai- 
den, catching sight of Desmoro’s red hand. “ I 
vow and declare ! there’s blood all over the in- 
side of your fingers !” 

“ No, no, ma’am ; it’s only a mother’s mark f 
returned the boy, shrinkingly. 

“ A mother’s mark !” echoed Miss Tillysdale. 
« But what about your black eye — that’s not 
mother’s mark, is it ?” 

« No, ma’am.” 

“ No, indeed, I should think not ! I’m glad 
you see that I’m not a person to be imposed 
upon ! Well, since you will not tell me your 
right name, I shall call you Red Hand ! 

At this, Desmoro uttered a sharp cry of dis 
tress, and covered his face. Red Hand ! Great 
heaven, would that hateful soubriquet pursue 
him for ever ? 

Miss Tillysdale now turned to Ralph Thetford, 
and asked feelingly after his ailments, while the 
lady’s niece was speaking gentle words into the 
motherless boy’s ear. 

The eyes of the mistress of Tillysdale Hall had 
fallen admiringly upon Ralph Thetford, the 
strolling player, and she was ready and eager 
to afford him and his companion every assist- 
tauce that they required ; and J ellico had a 
stable, coachhouse, and provisions in plenty 
placed at his command ; and Bobby was fed and 
lodged more comfortably than he had ever been 
fed and lodged before. 

With her own two bands, Miss Tillysdale now 
bathed and poulticed Ralph’s sprained ankle ; 
and beds being prepared, the lady invited her 
guests to regain ball for tw long as ever they 


pleased : 

pertiap/ She felt disposed to retain one of them 

^TheTollowing day was the Sabbath. Ralph’s 
considerably better, and Desmoro 


w^a'perfeTtly well in every respect. 

Bufhc appeared to be ill at ease and he 
avoided all the questions that were put to him. 

At length Jellico drew him aside, and thus 

^Youngster, have you any father and mo- 
ther ?” 

“ I have been told that I have the former, 
but the latter died when I was only an In- 
fant.’ ’ 

« You are no common sort of lad. By whom 
were you brought up ?” 

“ By a grandfather, sir,” was the reluctant re- 
ply. 

“What has driven you from his home, whioh 
I presume you have just forsaken?” 

“ My grandfather’s new wife.” 

“ Oho ! Precisely as I expected.” 
u You see my eye ? She struck me, sir, and I 
would not remain near her after that.” 
a And you won’t tell me your name ?” 

“ I am called Desmoro Desmoro.” 

“And who was your father — do you know?” 

“ He was a gentleman, I have been told, and 
an officer in the army.” 

Jellico nodded his head, and straightway fell 
Into a fit of musing. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“ What are you going to do ? Have you any 
friends to whom you mean to apply ?” 

« I have not a single friend in the whole 
world, sir ; nor have I any knowledge of where 
my father, if he be still alive, might be found.” 
“Poor fellow — poor fellow!” exclaimed the 
stroller, with swimming eyes. “I can feel for 
you, for I myself was once a desolate little 
chap like yourself, having no haven to anohor 
in.” 

“ And what did you do?” asked Desmoro. 

«I turned stroller— a strolling actor— a va- 
gabond in the eyes of the law.” 

“ Did you ever act in any of Shakspeare’i 
plays?” Inquired the boy, with sparkling orbs. 

“Yes,” drawled Jellico, pinching his chin 
with a preoccupied air. “Though I must say 
that I’d much rather not have done so, for to 
me he was always more trouble than he was 
worth.” 

“ Shakspeare ?” 

“Yes. I never could get his language Into 
my brain.” 

“ I know nearly all his plays off by heart,” 
returned Desmoro. 

“ Do you, miy lad ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Would you like to become an actor?” 

“ Yes ; a great one.” 

“ Umph ! Ambitious ! Well better so than 
not !” cried Jellico, within himself. “ I'll talk 
with you again on this subject, Desmoro.” 

And there the matter dropped for the pre- 
sent. 

Tillysdale Hall had long been wrapped in 
darkness and repose, when one of the servant- 
maids, who was distracted by a raging tooth, rose, 
and lighted a candle, that she might search In 
a certain drawer for some laudanum she had 
there. 

The soothing drops being applied to the ach- 
ing tooth, the girl, heedless of the guttering 
candle by her bedside, soon dropped asleep. 

Presently, the wick of the tallow light grew 
long — then a red spark fell upon one of the 
cotton garments near ; and soon afterwards 
there was a smell of flrq, and the room gradu- 
ally filled with a thick, hot, stifling vapor. 

But the girl slumbered on, unconscious of the 
danger which surrounded her. 

Desmoro, who was sleeping in the next cham- 
ber with the two strollers, now awoke, and 
started up in bed. The room was filled with 
smoke, and he could hear the sounds of crack- 
ing timber. 

With one bound, the lad was out of bed, in 
search of his garments ; in the next instant he 
was screaming “ Fire !” at the very top of his 
voice, at which Jellico and Ralph sprang up, 
and added their cries to those of Desmoro, who, 
only half-dressed, had flung open the chamber- 
door, and rushed out to alarm the sleeping 
household. 

(To be continued.) 


A paper recently alluded to a man as a 
“ battle-seared veteran.” The compositor wa* 
so agitated when the editor made him correct 
it that he changed it to “ bottle-scarred 
veteran. And still the veteran in question was 
not satisfied. 

A wealthy New Yorker visited Hartford a 
week or two ago, and wishing to drive about 
the city, went to a livery-stable to hire a 
“ team.” The man of horses was loath to trust 
a valuable “ turn-out ” to an entire stranger, 
aud so asked for references. The gentleman 


replied that he could give no references, 


but 


X upuuu l/UWU T . 

that he would buy the horses and sleigh, ana 
when he returned from his ride the stable* 
keeper might refund the money. A price wan 
agreed upon, and the cash paid down. When, 
later in the day, the stranger brought the toano 
back to the stable, his money was returned ana 
lie started to go. 

“ Hold on,” said the man of horses ; “ J 00 
have not paid your horse hire !” 

“Why, my dear sir,” said the New Yorker, 
coolly, “ I have been driving my own team this 
morning !” The stable-keeper looked disgusted, 
but did not forcr his claims. 
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THB CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
(Translated from the French qf Victor Hugo.) 
BY ALQKRNON C. SWINBURNK. 


Take heed of this small child of earth, 

He Is great : he hath In him God most high 
Children before their fleshy birth 
Are lights alive in the blue sky. 

In our light, bitter world of wrongs 
They come — God gives us them awhile ; 

His speech is on their stammering tongues, 
And his forgiveness in their smile. 

Their sweet light rests upon our eyes. 

Alas ! their right to Joy is plain ; 

If they are hungry, Paradise 
Weeps, and if cold, Heaven thrills with pain, 

The want that saps their sinless flower 
Speaks Judgment on sin’s ministers; 

Man holds an angel in his power.' 

Ah ! deep in heaven what thunder stirs 

Wheu God seeks out these tender things 
Whom in the shadow where we sleep 
He sends us clothed about with wings, 

Sjid finds them ragged babes that weep ! 


THREE MONTHS WITH A “ LION KING.” 


A calamity which occurred at Bolton not very 
long ago, by which the popular one-armed 
McCarty, the “Lion King” of Mrs. Manders’s 
Travelling Menagerie (a title as absurd as it was 
presumptuous), lost his life, brings to my reool- 
lection certain events in the career of the ori- 
ginal and most celebrated of these self-styled 
subduers of the “ King of the desert,” the rela- 
tion of which may prove interesting to my 
readers, especially such as study the nature 
and habits of animals. 

In the year 1838, happening to be in Paris 
and stopping at Lawson’s H6tel Bedford, in the 
Rue St. Honors, I was one morning informed 
that a new visitor of some notoriety had arrived 
and that we were to be honored at the table 
dhdte with the presenoe of Van Amburgh the 
great “Lion King,” and his coadjutor, the head 
of the speculation, Mr. Titus, two thoroughbred 
Yankees. They had accepted an engagement 
at the Porte 8t Martin Theatre of £2,000 for the 
ensuing month. At this time the hero of my 
little story was in the zenith of his gladiatorial 
glory, having performed, “himself and brutes ” 
several times before Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort and very select audiences of the leading 
aristocracy, besides having been publicly hung 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, immortal- 
ised by the inimitable pencil of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, painted expressly Tor His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington — the “Iron Duke.” Under 
such favorable auspices you can imagine that 
the “ King’s” visit to Paris naturally created 
much curiosity and excitement among admirers 
of the stirring and terrible, and at the hotel in 
particular at which he “descended” was looked 
upon as both “ sensational” and gratifying. 

Accident placed me nearly next to him and 
his party at the dinner table, and by a congenial 
spirit in the conversation we very soon got on 
good terms : “liquoring up” together and retir 
ing afterwards to smoke the “ calumet of fami- 
Uarity” — In short, in a few days we were inti- 
mate cronies. I quickly discovered that he was 
a very stupid, ignorant fellow, and for an Ame- 
rican totally devoid of that peculiar drollery and 
smartness in conversation which if not always 
enlightening, is comical and amusing. 

In personal appearance Van Amburgh was, 
even ofT the stage, rather remarkable. He stood 
about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, walked extremely 
upright, studiously so, and very slowly : a sort 
of theatrical strut, which would have drawn 
your attention to him had you not known he 
was the great brute-tamer direct from New 
York and London. He bad immensely broad 
shoulders, small hips, and very straight legs, 
small in proportion to his “uppers.” His fea- 
tures were long and narrow, quite the American 
type: on exceedingly pleasing expression, a 
frank, good-natured manner. He was also very 
communicative. With these decided advantages 
he had one great draw-back : he was afflicted 
with the most mysterious, profound, and unin- 
telligible squint of the left eye that ever re- 
volved in the head of a human being: when he 
chose It was perfectly appalling. By some his 
oomplete dominion over his animals was attri- 
buted to this peculiarity of vision; certainly I 
would defy any one to be sure at whom or what 
at times he was glaring. The varieties of ex- 
pression in this “ piercer” I believe to have been 
put on as a part of the by-play or business of 
his acting; be that as it may, I am sure it had 
no effect whatever upon the animus of the 
beasts. 

He was received by the Parisians with that 
enthusiasm and furore which they usually dis- 
play towards exhibitions where are to be en- 
joyed the charms of novelty, accompanied by 
apparently imminent danger. The latter qua- 
lity has for them peculiar attractions ; Indeed, 

I verily believe that some portion of the an. 
dlenoe would have been more than pleased at 
witnessing his death by lions in the middle of 
the arena. It la quite eertaln that Van Amburgh 
was for a length of time followed In all his per- 
formnneea by a gentleman who had wagered 
would be teralapieoc*, aad he would 


be > th.re to see It. This man of sanguinary expect- 
ations, whoever he was— a fact never ascer- 
tained— always satin a front seat or private box. 
and peering through an opera glass, never wlth- 
drew It for a moment from the cage during the 
“ King’s” presenoe In It. He had followed him 
to Paris and resumed his usual nightly promt- 
nent position. As we all know, he was, fortn- 
nately for poor Van, doomed to be disappointed 
in his heartless pursuit of him ; still it annoyed 
is Lconlc Majesty. The engagement proceeded 
for some nights with the greatest success and 
satisfaction to all parties: the management 
chuckled over their profits, the audience ap- 
plauded to the skies — and Van Amburgh and 
Titus shook hands, and “calculated they had 
whipped creation.” 8o far so good ; everything 
went smoothly ; but accidents will happen which 
“we reckon no one can calculate on.” Not be- 
ing a witness of the contretemps myself, I will 
give It in the words of the “ King.” « They (the 
animals) were in first-rate hitch— more so on 
that night than I’d known them since making 
tracks for Paris. They’d behaved uncommon 
righteous. Prince (the lion) and Beauty (the 
Bengal tiger) had done their bit, I guess, np to 
Webster, and so bad Vic (the lioness), and had 
all gone up den to wait orders. I was about 
striden backards to send the leopards to the 
front, when, not noticing that Vic’s tail lay out 
straight as a bowsprit, I trod mighty hard across 
it with a sort of rolling squeeze, which was near 
carting me. In one instant, quick as a squirrel 
she had me through the calf and held on firm! 
dead lock. I said nothing, I knew that would 
only flurry her — and perhaps the others too— and 
she might then have rolled me; so collecting my 
almighty power, with good aim, I let her have 
it Just above the nose. She dropped hugging 
like wind, and made off Indian fashion, on her 
belly, to old Prince. It certainly was weighty, 
that blow. I never hit an animal so hard be- 
fore— but my fixings Just then weren’t pleasant, 

I calculate— so I gave her all I could. After 
she’d skedaddled, I backed out quiet, bleeding 
like Niagara.” The curtain fell af the excite- 
ment of the scene — the blood was instantly 
mopped out of the cage, for fear the other ani- 
mals should taste or smell it, and then Van 
Amburgh made all haste home to the hotel, 
where it happened that I was ready to receive 
and console him. 

He was in the most exquisite pain, but bore 
it manfully, and smoked his cigar with the ut- 
most coolness, save occasionally giving utter- 
ance to those peculiar Yankee oaths which 
characterise the nation. 8o large and deep, 
however, were the indentions made by the 
lioness’s fangs, that upon examination I found 
I could easily pass my two fingers, one on each 
side, into the holes, and make them meet. In 
a few days the leg swelled, Inflammation set in 
and Mr. Gunning and Sir William Chermside 
pronounced it a very threatening, dangerous 
case: arid in that state, under the most anxious 
and careful treatment, It continued, the bad 
symptoms obstinately and gradually increasing. 

At this time I had taken advantage of being 
in Paris to Join the class of that famous and 
Justly celebrated historical painter Paul Dela- 
roche, at the Ecole dea Beaux Arts, for the pur- 
pose of studying the human figure. I had 
previously been a pupil in London of Mr. Charles 
Hancock, whose talent as an animal painter 
was highly appreciated, and whose near ap- 
proach to Landseer was frequently made the 
subject of warm contention. I had often shown 
my studies of auimals, consisting principally of 
dogs, deer, cats, and horses, to the suffering Van 
Amburgh, whom it was now a mercy to amuse, 
and he expressed great interest in and admira- 
tion of the art, more especially as the subjects 
were so thoroughly after his own taste. His 
cage of animals had been removed to a stable 
yard in the Champs Elysfies — of which he had 
the key — and his engagement at the Porte St. 
Martin was broken. His leg still continued in- 
creasing in size, not yielding in the slightest 
degree to any kind of treatment ; in short, the 
unlucky Van’s “fixings,” as he called them, 
were as “still as a storm.” 

Nevertheless, I said to myself, here is a 
glorious opportunity for minutely and quietly 
studying the beauties and terrors, the drawing 
and grandeur of expression of the beads of the 
teline family. Consequently I asked him if he 
would give me permission to make sketches of 
his superb beasts. “I should think I guess I 
would, friend,” he good-naturedly replied — 
“You know where to find them; poor clears, 
dying for their Boss ! Dan the keeper stops 
with ’em all day long, so you’ll have nothing to 
do but to knock at the gate and say who you 
are, and then do as you like with ’em. I shall 
see Dan before you, and let him know about 
your coming.” 

The next morning early I packed up my 
painting traps, and proceeded to the scene oi 
action. I found the animals in a mostcommo- 
dious, airy stable-yard, under a sort of carriage- 
drive, well protected from the weather, and in 
a capital light for my purpose. The perform- 
ing cage had been taken to pieces, and the 
beasts had been removed into their traveling- 
dens. The lion and lioness were together; the 
enormous Bengal tiger, that measured twenty- 
two feet from the tip of his nose to the end of 
his tail, was alone ; while the leopards, of which 
there were seven, occupied the third van. I 
was more struck than sver by their extreme 
beauty, their sleeknsss of coat, and their per- 
fection of condition. But I soon discovered 
that these attractions were obtained only by 
the greatest attention to their health and wel- 
fare. For instance, my assiduous Daniel, shortly 
After my introduction, entered the lion's den. 


and, brush in hand, commenced grooming him, 
an operation which he seemed to enjoy, and 
submitted to with the greatest patience and 
good-humor. He next performed the same 
kind office for the disgraced Vic, who also ap- 
peared equally grateful and equally as docile as 
her lord and master. Their thanks were ex- 
pressed by a series of Joyous boundings up and 
down, and against the boarded sides of the den, 
but with such ponderous grace and roaring that 
I really trembled for the fate of Daniel, who, 
not attempting to interfere with them, stood 
perfectly mute and indifferent, his brush in one 
hand, his broom in the other. With the latter, 
as soon as quiet was restored, he swept out the 
den. This service was continued to each cage 
of animals, and with the like results. 

I soon set to work and completed a study of 
the lion and the lioness’s heads, which, to the 
intense delight of Van Amburgh, I presented to 
him. Unfortunately his leg persistently got 
worse, and with it his health was fast failing. 
Alarming debility, fainting fits, and profuse 
perspirations were the coming evils. For my 
part, I began to dread the worst; and as for 
Titus, he was past all hope or consolation, and 
spent his time in brandy and tears. At length 
came the orisis. Amputation was proposed. 
Van would not listen to any limb-lobbing ; he 
preferred death a thousand times over. A con- 
sultation with the best French surgeons was 
next held. Baron Larry, as a dernier ressort , 
requested permission to open the leg, which 
had now swollen to an enormous size ; by keep 
ing it in a continual hot bath he hoped to brin«* 
on suppuration. To this Van Amburgh con- 
sented ; and never shall I forget the scene of 
confusion and uproar he caused at the opera- 
tion. This courageous, dauntless gladiator, who 
daily and nightly risked his life ; who boasted 
that he would face the most savage wild beast, 
and indeed on several occasions had done so ; 
whose coolness and presence of mind were be- 
yond a doubt ; and whose American philosophy 
of death would have led you to believe that he 
had already suffered that last convulsion at 
least ten times — the instant that all was in 
readiness (he had been removed for convenience 
from the bed into an arm-chair) and be caught 
sight of the knife, he howled and yelled worse 
than any hyena. He cried for mercy, begged, 
prayed, and implored like a child that they 
would not hurt him, and, in flue, that they 
would desist : he could never stand It ; it would 
kill him at once, he would die under the opera- 
tion. However, all his beseechings were now 
too late, and in vain; be was in the hands of 
men who, accustomed to scenes of this descrip- 
tion, were as deaf and unmoved as posts. With 
the assistance of two men, besides Titus and 
myself, the cursing, swearing and violent 
patient — for that was the turn his mind and 
temper had taken ere he resigned himself to 
the knife — was held down by main force aftei 
severe struggling. I may truly say it was u 
fight for life. What a blessing is chloroform ! 
Baron Larry at length passed the scalpel in af 
the back of the leg, a little above the calf, and 
below the knee, and drew it out about an inch 
above the ankle. The wound was fully eight 
inches long, and as deep as he could make it. 
During its progress the yelling, cursing, and 
fighting was inconceivably disgusting and ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless, the “ King ” was fairly 
beaten, and, when all was over, and the limb 
comfortably placed in a hot bath, his gratitude 
was boundless, and his thanks unceasing and 
sincere. Ho wept like the veriest child. 

A few eli*ys sufficed to show that the opera- 
tion had been attended with signal success. 
From day today there was manifest improve- 
ment in both the poisoned leg and the shaken 
health, and thus in time was the mighty 
tamer of the denizens of the forests and deserts 
restored from the brink of the grave to his 
normal condition of gigantic strength and 
health. 

During his progress to convalescence I daily 
availed myself of the opportunity of sketching 
and studying the beautiful beasts in the Champs 
Elys^es. I was left much alone with them, and 
became quite familiar and good friends with all 
of them. 

I come now to the secret — the very soul, as 
it wore, of the tamer’s existence and profes- 
sional success, which I discovered under the 
following strange circumstances. On arriving 
at the extremities of the tiger, anxious to ex- 
i press the peculiar action of clawing natural to 
all the feline tribe, I essayed to irritate him 
with the handle of a hoe used for scraping out 
I the dens, trusting that he would strike at it 
1 with his paw. It was all In vain, I could not 
' procure the demonstration of talons necessary 
; for my purpose, although I over and over again 
tried to bring him to the scratch. In despair I 
gave it up and sat down and smoked, consider- 
1 ing what next to do, when I presently observed 
that my striped model beauty had prepared 
himself for a siesta, and in his abandon had 
i thrust out his huge foot beneath the bottom bar, 
so that it hung listlessly on the outside, in a 
sort of drooping position. Softly, almost im- 
perceptibly smoothing it down with one hand 
—a sensation that evidently gave him plea-sure 
and confidence — I with the other tenderly drew 
open his to©*, still continuing the mesmeric 
movement. He at first half opened his terror- 
striking eyes, and gazed dozingly but inquir- 
ingly at me, as much as to say, “ What are 
you going to do?” I did not, however, desist, 
i but eautieusly continued my examination ; nor 
was I to be satisfied until I had thoroughly as- 
certained the truth of my suspicions — he had 
no elaws. They had been extracted as you 
would extract the finger nail of a human being, 
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fully scrutinising the feet of the other animals 
I soon made assurance doubly sure, and lnoou- 
trovertibly convinced myself that they had 
been all served alive; from the lion to the leo- 
pards they were clawless. 

The conclusions I immediately came to with- 
in myself at this astounding mutilation were 
these : — Here is beyond comparison the very 
handsomest and noblest collection of wild beasts 
ever seen together, tame, submissive, and 
tractable as domestic-bred animals, in most 
superb coat, fat as moles, and apparently as 
affectionate and grateful for kindness as would 
be the most intelligent and faithful of man’s 
companions; the one great and accountable 
reason for this is that in themselves — their 
courage, their ferocity, and their savage natures 
— they are vanquished, annihilated, utterly un- 
done and demoralised. Plundered of their week* 
pons, offensive and defensive, their very heart- 
strings torn asunder, their quick, sensitive na- 
tures crushed out — oast off the rack, cowed, 
bleeding, benumbed and incapable, to obey the 
will of their torturer. “ Ah,” I exclaimed, 

“ poor beautiful and pampered creatures, you 
are not what you seem ; you are no longer lion* 
and tigers, rulers of deserts and jungles; un- 
happy, miserable brutes, I pity you from my 
heart; nevertheless, in your low estate you arc 
yet more admirable than man !” 

On returning to the hotel, when alone with 
Van Amburgh I made a point of reciting to him 
my accidental discovery of his secret “way* 
and means ” of obtaining hi* surprising su- 
premacy. His embarrassment and confusion 
were at first profound and helpless, but to me. 
In my disgust, really enjoyable. Recovering 
himself, however, quickly, he rather violently 

exclaimed, “ May I be !” (a national oath) 

11 H you were to tell other folks of this, young, 
ster, you would Just ruin the consarn. You 
artists are too inquisitive. I wonder natur' 
stands to it, always prying into her bosom 
secrets. She’ll revolutionize some day, I guess, 
and throw you. What could you want with 
their claws? Why, a tom-cat’s would have 
done you quite as well, I calculate, as my inno- 
cents’.” A volley of slang followed thi* liberal 
free admission to hi* magnificent menagerie. 
When cooled down he extracted from me a 
promise, as a « gentleman and man of honor,” 
that I would never repeat what I had seen to 
any one, so long as he was performing. I have 
kept my word. This is the first time I have 
ever disclosed the excruciating process, the re- 
fined agony, and despicable cowardice by which 
Vau Amburgh made himself a “Lion King!” 

The first meeting between Van and his ani- 
mals after so long an absence as nearly three 
months was one of the most touching ebul- 
litions of attachment ever witnessed or possible 
to imagine. The party consisted of Titus; the 
great performer himself, on crutches; a Colonel 
Porrignez, of the Algerian Army ; and myself. 
Van carried with him a large bag of sweet 
biscuits and lumps of sugar — for I must here 
mention that he had taught them to eat all 
sorts of nicnacs, and they had become ex- 
tremely fond of them, and looked for them 
from his hand with greedy anxiety. They were 
always fed upon cooked meat, and never on 
any account permitted to taste or smell blood. 

On entering the stable yard, immediately catch- 
ing sight of their master, the whole place was 
in an uproar; the animals sprang against the 
bars, rose up on them, rubbed themselvee 
violently against them, purring and roaring 
sotto voce, and exhibiting every conceivable 
demonstration of affection and delight at hi* 
return that their natures dictated and were 
capable of. Nothing but Van’s caresses would 
pacify or calm them. “Pretty dears, I would 
go in to them,” he said, “ but I fear they would 
rough me, and I am yet too weak.” However, 
perceiving a chair bandy, he exclaimed, “My 
pets, be patient and I’ll come and talk to you.” 
Taking the chair with one hand, he opened t he 
lion’s den with the other, and hobbled as well 
as he could up the little steps which led to the 
doorway ; but so eager were they to get at him, 
that had it not been for the assistance of Dan, 
they most assuredly would have Jumped out 
and got at large. Once inside, Van seated him- 
sef most majestically in the middle, crutch in 
hamd ; then, calling the lioness to him, he read 
her a lecture on her misbehavior and the im- 
propriety of biting him. Prince, in the mean- 
time, sat by his side, with his magnificent head 
resting on his knees, apparently listening to 
and inwardly digesting the advice to his less 
reflective spouse. Van then patted and played 
with them, and finally put each through a short 
rehearsal of some of their well known tricks 
and attitudes, simply keeping them off him by 
the authority of his crutch, finishing his visit 
by a distribution of cakes and sugar, and a re- 
newal of fond and endearing expressions of his 
regard for them. The whole scene was of the 
most interesting and absorbing description, far 
surpassing any exhibition that I bad ever before 
either read of or could have supposed such 
ferocious natures admitted of displaying. The 
same ceremony was gone through with each set 
of animals, the leopards literally mobbing and 
hustling him, almost beyond his control; he 
had, indeed, considerable difficulty in keeping 
them at all within bounds. 

Van Amburgh is now no more, but he died a 
i natural death — not torn to pieces in revenge for 
unjustifiable brutality and vulgar daring. He 
was par excellence at the head of hie then sovM 
! and hazardous calling — a “ Lion King.” 


In Savannah, #a., lately, » gentlemaa had 
| r he plrn*"r* of catohing hi* meriber- 
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A CHINESE STORT. 


BY 0. P. CBANCH, 

None are so wise as they who make pretence 
To know what fate conceals from mortal sense. 
This moral from a tale of Ho-hang-ho 
Might have been drawn a thousand years ago, 

Long ere the days of spectacles and lenses, 

When men were left to their unaided senses. 

Two young short-sighted fellows, Chang and 
Chlng, 

Over their chopsticks idly chattering, 

Fell to disputing which could see the best: 

At. last they agreed to put it to the test. 

Said Chang: “ A marble tablet, so I hear, 

Is nlaced upon the Bo-hee temple near, 

With an Inscription on it. Let us go 
And read It (since you boast your optics so). 
Standing together at a certain place 
In front, where we the letters Just may trace. 
Then he who quickest reads the inscription 

The palm for keenest eyes henceforth shall 
bear.” 

“ Agreed,” said Chlng; “but let us try it soon : 
Suppose we say to-morrow afternoon.” 

« Nay, not so soon,” said Chang : “ I’m bound to 
go, 

To-morrow, a day’s ride from Ho-hang-ho, 

And s ha’ n’t be ready till the following day: 

At ten a. m. on Thursday let us say.” 

5*0 ’twas arranged. But Chlng was wide awake : 
Time by the forelock he resolved to take; 

And to the temple went at once, and read 
Upon the tablet ; “To the illustrious dead— 

The chief of mandarins, the gr^at Gob-Bang.” 
Scarce had he gone when stealthily came Chang, 
Who read the same; but, peering closer, he 
Poled in a corner what Chlng failed to see — 

Tbo words, “This tablet is erected h*re 
By those to whom the great Goh-Bang was 
dear.” 

go, on the appointed day— both innocent 
As babes, of course — these honest fellows went 
And took their distant station; and Chlng said, 
“I can read plainly, ‘To the Illustrious dead— 
The chief of mandarins, the great Goh-Bang.’” 

“ And is that all you can spell ?” said Chang. 

“ I see what you have read, but furthermore, 

In smaller letters, toward the temple-door, 

Quite plain, ‘This tablet 1s erected here 
By those to whom the great Goh-Bang was 
dear.* ” 

“ My sharp-eyed friend, there are no such 
words !” said Chlng. 

“They’re there,” said Chang, “if I see any 
thing — 

As olear as daylight 1” “ Patent eyes, Indeed, 

You have!” cried Cbing. “Do you think 1 
cannot read ?” 

“ Not at this distance, as I can,” Chang said, 

“ If what you say you saw is all you read.” 

In fine, they quarrelled, and their wrathincreas- 
ed, 

Till Chang said, “Let us leave it to the priest: 
Lo, here he comes to meet us.” “ It is well,” 
Said honest Chlng: “no falsehood he will tell.” 

The good man heard their artless story through, 
And said, “ I think, dear sirs, there must be 

Blest* with such wondrous eyes as those you 
wear. 

There’s no such tablet or inscription there. 

There was one, it is true ; ’twas moved away, 
And placed within the temple yesterday.” 
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A SKETCH FROM A 8T0EMY LIFE. 

by iris, 

OF MONTREAL. 

CHAPTER I. 

“Dear Emma, for the first time I begin to 
think Montreal a delightful place.” 

w you do ! Why, this is an eleventh hour con- 
version.” 

“Ah, but you see, sister, this is the first time 
T have had an opportunity of seeing it from this 
prospect. Truly the old adage is verified, ‘dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,’ and when 
the signal for starting Is given and we glide from 
the wharf it will grow beautiful, and still more 
beautiful Just in proportion as we recede from it; 
so when the last cloud of dust, and the last tall 
smoking factory chimney has disappeared I 
shall be at perfect peace with it; I think I shall 
even be able to forget those weary months of 
toll in the noisy schoolroom, and by the time 1 
have reached our dear native village, with its 
grassy streets and fresh greeu fields, I shall be 
myself again. Yes indeed, you need not smile for 
I feol as though the sight of the parsonage alone 
with our dear pastor and his kind sister would 
be enough to recall me to health and spirits ; 
but there is the bell, you must go.” 

There was a hasty good-bye und the sisters 
parted, and although tears filled the young girl’s 
eyes she was really happier than she had been 


for some time. When the boat left the wharf 

she seated herself in a quiet corner to watch the 
bustling throng around her; so much intereste 
was she that they were quite near the villa e 
before she was aware her Journey was so nea 
an end. It was almost two years since she had 
left it, which had been necessitated by the death 
of her father; for then she was obliged to find 
emplovment in the city, and on this beautiful 
September night as she approached it and saw 
each old familiar object resting so quietly in 

the moonlight, memories of the past crowded on 

her, and unable to control her emotion she 
bowed her head and burst into tears. 

“Can I in any way serve you?” said a low 
voice near her. Looking up she saw a good-look- 
ing young man, with light brown curls and hazel 
^yes, standing before her. He repeated the ques- 
tion in the same respectful manner; she replied, 

“ No, sir; I thank you.” 

“lam sorry, it would give me much pleasure. 

You are sad probably being in such a crowd 
alone. How far do you go?” 

“ Here,” she said as she noticed they were 
almost at the wharf. 

“Then cannot I assist you in looking after 
your baggage?” 

“ Thank you, I have not any.” 

« May I accompany you through the crowd. 

“I expect a friend to meet me.” 

“ They will look for you in the cabin, not here. 

He led her through the crowded saloon to the 
cabin where In a few moments Miss Duncan, 
her pastor’s sister, came In search of her. 

“ Here comes my friend,” said she. 

“Then I must say farewell,” said her new ac- 
quaintance shaking hands with her. He then 
withdrew Just as Miss Duncan came up, put her 
inns round her and hurried her through the 
crowd, not speaking until they were entirely 
ilone; then sho enquired for Emma and her 
husband. Lavlnia answered they were well, 

\nd enquired for Mr. Duncan. 

“ He Is in g«»od health, but having some 
letters to write I thought I should Just come 
I’one to meet you ; were you lonesome on the 
>oat ?” 

“ Not very. I was much amused by the people 
:ound me.” 

“ Who was that gentleman with whom you 
vere talking ?” 

“I do not know, but seeing me alone he very 
clndly offered to look after my baggage if I had 
iny ; he brought me down to the cabin know- 
ing yon would expect to find me there.” 

As Miss Duncan remained silent, Lavlnia 
feared she had done wrong, and she timidly 
enquired if she had. Her companion answered, 
“Oh no, I suppose not; but a steamboat is not a 
place to form an acquaintance In such a way, 
and If you had baggage it would not be safe to 
trust a stranger.” 

“ Oh, Miss Duncan, I am sure this gentleman 
could be trusted, he had such a good face.” 

“ Was he good-looking ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly handsome.” 

“Ah, I thoughtso; take careVeeny, my ohild, 
it is not by beauty of form nor face that you are 
to Judge the heart or character.” 

She had reached the parsonage by this time, 
and Mr. Duncan having heard the gate close 
behind them came out to welcome her ; they 
vent Into his study for a while, then Veeuy 
was shown to the ohamber assigned her. When 
here she seated herself at the wiudow to enjoy 
he beautiful scene without; all appeared so 
^alm and peaceful, not a sound broke the 
lillness of the night, except the rustling foliage 
a the garden below, and the gentle ripple of 
.he distant river as it flowed along tike gleani- 
ng silver beneath the young moon’s soft rays. 
Thus she sat until her sleepy eyes almost 
jlosed and her tired head drooped, then she 
irose and laid herself on the snowy couch that 
stood so invitingly beside her; but the exertion 
to do so dispelled sleep, and for a long time she 
lay thinking of her happy childhood, which had 
been passed in the oottage she could almost see 
from the window where she had sat. Presently 
as by magio she was in it once more, surround- 
ed by all those so dear to her ; she lay in her 
little cot and her fond mother bent over calling 
I her by her pet name. Veeny clasped her arms 
j round her and clung cl .se to her as though in 
i 'ear lest something should again separate them ; 
,ut in spite of her efforts to retain her hold she 
elt her fingers relax and found herself slipping 
town until she stood by her side. As she at- 
tempted to grasp her arm she raised her eyes 
xnd discovered that her mother had vanished, 
md In her place stood the gentleman who had 
ipoken to her on the boat. She glanced around 
in surprise and found she was no longer a child, 
ihe oottage and all its inmates had fled and sho 
was once more upon the steamboat; but now, 
i mid a scene of indescribable anguish— for all 
knew by the rocking and swaying beneath them 
that the boat was sinking,— in mortal fear she 
now clutched her companion’s arm and implor- 
ed him to save her; but he cowardly shook her 
off and catching something to support himself 
he leaped into the river ; then she stood alone 
trembling and watching herself going down to 
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be engulphod in the dark waters below. A cryAf 


horror burst from her lips; she started up, ga^p 
round for a moment in bewilderment, then sank ; 
back again on her pillow, saying. “It was only j 
a horrid dream.” When she again awoke the ! 
bright morning sun was flooding her room with j 
; its golden light. 

A short time at the quiet parsonage with her 
kind friends, and Lavlnia was once more In , 
rood health, and when business called Mr. 
Duncan to the city he reluctantly promised to 
endeavor to procure her employment, for 
both he and bU lister wished her to remain ; 


with them during the winter. However, as she 
was determined to go he did as she required 
him, aud was successful In finding her an 
engagement as companion to an old lady named 
Mrs. Russel who resided in Lower Lachine ; 
being quite alone with the exception of the 
servants, she wished to have Lavlnia with her 
at once, so a day or two later found her Installed 
in her new home. Mrs. Russel was very lady- 
like but extremely proud ; she lived quite retired, 
as she was rather old to participate in the 
pleasures of fashionable life; In fact she seemed 
to care for little except her nephew who had 
<r 0 ne to England and was not expected to return 
until spring; she talked of him all day long, and 
Lavinla had to write such long letters to him 
she often wondered If he read them all. One day 
as she was arranging Mrs. Russel’ escritoire she 
found a photograph ; as her eyes fell on the 
handsome young face with its expressive hazel 
eyes a bright flush mantled her cheeks. 

“ What is the matter. That is my nephew, 
do you know him?” said Mrs. Russel. 

“He resembles a gentleman I have met some- 
where,” she answered, as she took another look 
at the familiar face, that had so often haunted 
her dreams. 

The winter passed pleasantly away, her new 
life In such contrast to the noise and excitement 
of the schoolroom seemed so quiet and peaceful 
to her. Early in spring Mrs. Russel’s nephew 
returned ; it was late at night when he arrived, so 
Veeny did not meet him until the next morning, 
at breakfast. That morning as usual he was the 
theme of the old lady’s talk while dressing ; 
when they descended to the breakfast room 
they found him already there. Mrs. Russel in- 
troduced them. Veeny returned his polite bow, 
rather embarrassed, for she immediately recog- 
nised her chevalier of the boat. As he did not 
appear to know her, she quickly regained her 
composure, and took her place at the table to 
pour the coffee. It was customary for Veeny to 
read a while to Mrs. Russel after breakfast, but 
this morning she was so occupied with Arthur 
that this was waived: being at leisure Veeny 
went into the parlor alone, and takin ' up a vo- 
lume of Longfellow’s poems was soon traveling 
with Elsie on her magnanimous mission to 
Solern ; she was so interested she did not notice 
Arthur’s entrance, and when she had brought 
Elsie back once more to her mother, she closed 
the book and looked up to encounter a pair of 
hazel eyes scanning her face. 

“ You have been interested,” said the owner 
of them. 

“ Yes, much so.” She rose as she spoke. 

“Are you going?” 

“ Yes, I must attend Mrs. Russel.” 

“She is asleep and does not require your at 

tendance.” , ^ . ... 

She had now no excuse to go, but as she did 
not want a tite~d>'t6te with him she stood turning 
over the books on the table, hoping an opportu- 
nity of escape would soon present itself. 

«< Miss Morton, your face is quite familiar to 
me. I am sure we have met before, do you not 
think we have ?” 

“ It Is quite possible.” 

“Is my countenance familiar to you ?” 

“ I have seen your picture so often that it 
certainly is.” 

“ But do you think that you have ever seen 
the original before this morning?” 

She raised her eyes to his face and appeared 
to think a moment, then answered. “ Yes, I 
think I have.” 

“ When, or where ?” 

“ My memory serves me poorly.” 

He saw this was but an evasion, so answered, 

“ I shall yet recall the event and refresh your 
memory.” 

Thus the subject dropped at this time. In a 
few days they had become quite Intimate ; his 
aunt thought he had grown quite attached to 
her, as he would sit for hours beside her talking 
or reading, all unconscious that while he read or 
quoted some thrilling passage his eloquent eyes 
wandered to her companion’s face, where he 
read in that flushing cheek or drooping eyelid 
how truly his sentiments were appreciated. 
Thus things went quietly on until three months 
had passed since Arthur’s return ; one evening, 
Mrs. Russel feeling ill retired earlier than usual, 
and Lavlnia being alone seated herself in the 
arbor toj watch the moon as it flitted along the 
heavens, now disappearing behind a cloud, and 
again reappearing and gliding along for a mo- 
ment only to be once more enveloped ; the 
thought occurred to her of what a similitude 
existed between pale Luna’s wanderings and her 
own ehangeful life; like her she was sometimes 
out In the clear calm light, and again often en- 
shrouded in darkness. These reflections recalled 
many painful instances which caused the tears 
to flow down her cheeks; so completely was 
she occupied with this sad contemplation that 
she did not hear Arthur’s footsteps, nor was she 
aware of his proximity until he laid his hand on 
her shoulder and pronounced her name ; she 
started up, and raised her tear wet face, which 
was fully revealed in the moonlight. 

“ Lavlnia,” he said, “ never was your face 
more familiar than it is at this moment. I can 
now recollect where we first met, and now as 
then, I ask can l be of any service to you? That 
is right, dry your tears, they are out of place in 
your bright eyes, but tell me are you In trouble, 

can I help you?” . _ 

“Thank you, Mr. Russel, you cannot. I was 
only Indulging a pensive mood.” 

They stood side by side as they talked, he held 
her hand which she tried to withdraw, but he 
clasped it tighter as he said : “ Lavlnia, j'ou little 


fto touching, so beautiful 
but indeed 

I h. I nAdwIre to do so, on the contrary I used 
L recan “ fequently repeat the fevr word. 

i heard those quivering ups utter; when I met 

von here the morning following my arrival, al- 
though your countenance was quite familiar to 
me vet I could not connect its flushing 
cheeks, sparkling eyes, and smiling lips, with 

my cherished mournful one; still I could not 

help it sharing my thoughts and heart, but now 
with Joy I And they are one, and being neither 
able longer to hide my feelings nor to bear sus- 
pense I ask you, Veeny, does the knowledge 
give you pleasure that I have cherished your 
image fondly tor months and now love the orl* 
glnal.” And poor artless, untutored Veeny, who 
knew so little of self-control and less still of de- 
ception, could do nought but acknowledge how 
dear he was to her. Next morning when they 
met at breakfast, he appeared as usual, she shy 
and unusually still, although evidence of her 
happiness lurked in her luminous eyes; in a day 
or two a golden charm encircled her finger which 
told of their affiance ; a nd now the past with all 
its pain and s<wrow Is forgotten, and a bright 
and peaceful elysium seemed to open up before 
her. Poor Veeny, this, like all others of your 
pleasures, is hut transient. One day when the 
old lady lay down on the sofa to take her siesta, 

La vint a was close beside her busily working; 
Arthur who sat in a remote corner watched his 
aunt’s face until she fell asleep, then left his 
place and took a seat near Veeny. As they sat 
conversing lu a low tone they took no notice nf 
the passing moments, nor that Mrs. Russel had 
awoke and was gazing with scowling brow at 
their reflection which was plainly depicted in 
the mirror opposite; there was he, her Idolized 
nephew, seated close beside her waiting mfildj 
they are looking into each other’s eyes smiling 
and whispering; now he takes her face between 
his hands, and the old lady is almost aghast, he 
actually kisses it. “Oh Arthur!” is all the re- 
proof he receives and the conversation goes on, 
she has seen enough to realize the truth, she 
closes her eyes, stirs, yawns, opens her eyes 
again and sits up, Arthur is at Borne distance 
apparently intently reading; Veeny beside her 
waiting her pleasure. Ever after this Mrs. Russel 
kept a vigilant watch upon their actions, 
and each day she received some evidence 
of their mutual attachment. A dilemma. She 
loved the little warm-hearted, impulsive orphan, 
and it would cause her much regret to part with 
her ; but she was far too proud ever for one mo. 
ment to think of her nephew stooping to marry 
her ; sho knew if she openly opposed them 
Veeny would instantly leave the house, and 
there was the chance ot her going to soma place 
where she could receive hi in, and thus make mat- 
ters worse. After forming and abandoning several 
plans, she decided to invite some young lady to 
stay a short time with her so that Arthur might 
see the contrast between one, his own equal in 
society, and humble Veeny. The Invitation was 
extended and accepted ; so Miss Clara Hart be- 
eame unconsciously Veeny’s rival. She was 
pretty and accomplished, and had Just enough 
coquetry to act the part it was Intended she 
should. Mrs. Russel took particular pains to bring 
them together as much as possible in Arthur’* 
present. Truly the contrast was striking, she had 
the advantage of Veeny in everything : age, 
education, dress and beauty. 8 he was a blonde, 
with laughing blue eyes, pouting lips and golden 
curls; but her winning, graceful manner could 
alone have eclipsed poor Veeny, who usually sat 
quietly reading or at work, with her only beau- 
tiful feature, her eyes, shaded by their long 
drooping lashes, her pale dark complexion only 
relieved by her crimson lips. Arthur noticed 
the difference and wished she would not sit so 
statue-like, for he knew that excitement brought 
beauty to her plainest feature, but she held her 
reserve, and everything went quietly on to the 
end of Miss Hart’s stay. He had been unceasing 
in his attention to her, voluble in his praise of 
her, so much so that his aunt felt sure her ruse 
had succeeded ; but when she left and the 
household returned to its usual routine, she found 
she had been mistaken, that his feelings to Judge 
from appearance had not changed In the least 
toward Veeny. Not at all discouraged she re- 
solved to try another — to part with Veeny. Her 
first step was to search for a plaoo for her; tills 
she soon found, as an acquaintance of hers was 
going to Caoouna, and being in delicate health, 
and having a little boy, she required a person to 
accompany her. This suited exactly. Here was 
an opportunity of removing her to a distance 
for two months at least ; she immediately and 
with apparent disinterestedness offered to resign 
Veeny to her for that period ; the lady gladly 
accepted the offer. Mrs. Russel then, on the 
pretext of having some property repaired, sent 
Arthur to Upper Canada. The day following his 
departure the lady called on Mrs. Russel, who 
then for the first time intimated to Veeny that 
this lady, Mrs. Hill, her particular friend, wished 
to have her accompany her down to the salt 
water, and she would like very much if she 
would go to oblige her. 

“ I should not like to leave you alone,” said 
Veeny, all unconscious of the old lady’s stra- 
tagem 


know how that pale face I saw but for few mo- 
mente on the boat, has haunted me ever since i | 


“ Do not think of that,” she replied. “ Arthur 
will soon be home again, and I know of a person 
I urn almost sure of getting immediately Intake 
your place.” 

So it was settled. How she longed to 
Arthur before going, but that was impossible. 
So going Into ttie garden she githerel snm? vi0 * 
lets and taking them to his room placed them 
between the leaves of his favorite books. She 
trusted he would know who placed them the** 
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Hr. Hill was<* tall, good-looking man, about forty 
years of age ; be had married Mrs. Hill (who was 
then a widow) 'wo years previous to this. The 
watering place tresented quite a gay scene and 
proffered much amusement and pleasure ; but 
none of the party participated except Mr. Hill, 
Mrs. Hill being too ill and Veeny's attention was 
occupied with the little boy. Mr. Hill remained 
a few days and then returned to the city and did 
not again visit them until Mrs. Hill wished to 
return home. Nothing of note occurred there, 
only that Veenj became muoh attached to the 
pale, sick lady and her beautiful boy. When 
they reached the city, Veeny took the first op- 
portunity that piesented Itself to visit Mrs. Rus- 
sel. With throwing heart she almost ran up 
the garden walk, md hurried in at the open door 
and tapped llghtl: at the parlor door. There 
was a pause, then \ f imillar step reached her 
ear ; the door opened, 

“ Veeny, my damng 1” 

“Arthur 1” 

His arms were nund her, he stooped and 
kissed the glad tears rom her eyes and cheeks, 
then gently placed he: in a ohair, and taking a 
seat beside her, he tdd her of his surprise to 
find her absent on hit returnifig from Upper 
Canada and his chagriuto find everything had 
been so arranged that it was impossible for him 
to take a trip down to se» her ; but he had found 
the violets, and preserved them carefully, and 
how long and miserable he had been and finally 
how happy he was to see ter again.” 

Their tC*te-A-t^te was novi interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Russel, vho greeted Veeny 
warmly, enquiring particularly how she liked 
the family. She did not express all the pleasure 
she felt when Veeny told htr she liked them 
very much. She then askec her if Mrs. Hill 
wished her to remain with her; Veeny an- 
swered that she had expressed such a wish. 

44 Poor, dear lady,” she said ; ** I love and pity 
her so much. I hope she shill not ask me 
to part with you, for I should scarcely have the 
heart to refuse her.” 

44 The next day Mrs. Russel called on Mrs. 
Hill, who exhibited much reluctance to part 
with Veeny. Mr. Hill, loo, expressed his regret 
for, said he, 44 Willie is so much attached to 
her.” 

After some time and talk, Mrs. Russel con- 
cluded to resign her if Veeuy was willing. 

Veeny answered she would do what Mrs. Rus- 
sel thought best, but she was much disappointed 
and longed to be alone that she might give vent 
to her tears. 

Mr. Hill playfully suggested that they should 
have a written agreement, lest Mrs Russel should 
change her mind ; Mrs. Hill thought it a good 
Idea and Mrs. Russel, scarcely able to conceal 
her exultation, turned to Veeny and said, “ As 
your salary is so good I think you cannot do 
better than accede to it.” 

Veeny, not daring to trust her voice to speak, 
bowed her consent ; so she was engaged to Mr. 
Hill lor one year as nursery governess. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Russel returned home in high spirits. At 
tea she met Arthur whose first enquiry was for 
Veeuy. As she acquainted him with what had 
been done, his face grow crimson with passion ; 
but he remained silent, so her name was not 
again mentioned for a long time ; but iu the 
interval he haunted the vicinity of Mr. Hill’s 
residence until he finally met Veeny taking her 
charge for a walk. 

“ This is the second time,” said Arthur,** that 
my aunt has tricked me. How I longed to go 
boldly up to the door and ask for you, but I 
knew that would spoil all, so instead, I have 
been trying to ingratiate myself with Hill, in the 
ltopeof being asked to call; but I have not suc- 
ceeded very well, for he hates me and not with- 
out reason either; perhaps he is in league with 
my aunt. I once foiled him, and I am sure he 
would like to return the compliment. When 
my parents died, my aunt being without chil- 
dren took me, brought me up, and, in fact, 
acted iu every way toward me as she would 
have done had I been her own son ; tell- 
ing me I would inherit all her property 
at her death ; but Mr. Hill took a fancy 
to the old lady’s property, and made ad- 
vances to her, which I was inclined to think 
she did not look on with disapproval. It was 
not in me to stand coolly by and see a stran- 
ger step in between my expectations and me, 
so I did all I could to annoy him, ever taunting 
him, until one day no longer able to stand my 
impertinence he struck me. With my cheek 
flaming and smarting from the blow I hurried 
to my aunt. This was enough. Her indignation 
knew no bounds; the next time he cttfled she 
refused to see him. He wrote a note of course, 
exculpating himself but nought could take back 
the blow. Thus I triumphed. Soyousee it is not 
astonishing that he repudiated my attempts at 
friendship; the lady he is married to has quite a 
fortune, but it goes to her boy at her death. 
However he does not seem to think a boy a 
great obstacle. I wonder if be knows of our 
attachment. Has he ever mentioned my name 
to you ?” 

“ He did once ; he asked me if I knew if any 
definite time had been fixed on for your mar- 
riage with Miss Hart.” 

44 Well, well, they are going to marry me, are 
they, without consulting either the young lady 
or myself I suppose; but perhaps, Veeny, he 
only said this to try what effeot it would have 
on you. What did you say ?” 

“That I did not know.” 

It was now time to return home so they se- 
parated alter agreeing io meet at the same place 


every day she oould take Willie out. As winter 
approached Mrs. Hill grew worse; sometimes 
she would not be able to leave her room for 
weeks, much to Veeny’s annoyance as Willie 
and she took their meals at the table with Mr. 
Hill, and as he affected to like the child, he in- 
sisted that they should spend the evenings with 
him in the parlor when he was at home. He had 
at first treated Veeny with perfect indifference, 
but now he reversed his demeanor, and was pro- 
fuse in his attentions to her, which were both 
unnecessary and disagreeable to the latter. She 
took no pains to conceal and frequently repu- 
diate them with little or no ceremony. This how- 
ever had not the desired effect for he only re- 
doubled his smiles, compliments, and atten- 
tions. One night Willie having a severe cold he 
became fretful and would not remain in bed, 
but insisted on being taken down to the parlor 
and rocked asleep there. Veeny having heard 
Mr. Hill go out took the child and descended to 
the room, seated herself in the rocking-chair 
holding the tiny form in her arms with his 
burning cheek resting against hers. She rocked 
to and fro as she sang a low, sweet lnllaby ; she 
had just succeeded in quieting him when she 
was startled by a slight cough. Looking up she 
saw Mr. Hill standing before her, looking smil- 
ingly down at her. She drooped her eyes and 
endeavored to appear indifferent, but her 
cheeks grew hot, and her song was hushed. 

“ I am sorry I disturbed you,” he said, with 
his usual disagreeable suavity, “It was such a 
beautiful tableau.” 

At this Willie raised himself and told her to 
sing ; she coaxed him to lie down again. Mr. 
Hill approached and assisted in soothing him. 
When he was once more quiet Mr. Hill stooped 
down and caught her hands as they lay 
clasped on the child’s lap. 

“ He is very feverish,” he said, pretending he 
thought he held Willie’s only, as he felt the hot 
blood rush to her very finger tips. 

“ Release my hand, sir,” said Veeny, her voice 
quivering with indignation. 

“Your hand, why it is Willie’s I hold.” 

44 Release it instantly. I shall stand this no 
longer.” 

He glanced from her passionate face to her 
hands, and then said slowly. “ Ah yes, I see I 
do hold it, but I can release it now willingly, 
for one day not far distant, I shall hold It so 
fast that nothing but death shall take it from 
me.” 

Then, casting a look upon her which caused 
her to shudder, he left the room ; it only now 
occurred to her how foolish she had been to have 
a written engagement; but it was too late now 
to think of that, so she set about planning how 
she might best avoid him. The day following 
she asked Mrs. Hill if she and Willie could take 
their meals alone until she was able to Join 
them at the table, Mrs. Hill readily consented, 
and when Mr. Hill wished to have Willie iu 
the parlor she brought him down but refused 
to remain herself, so they seldom met As the 
weather had become too cold and disagreeable 
to take Willie out now, she seldom saw Arthur; 
so the long winter came and passed slowly and 
drearily away ; but finally spring come bring- 
ing life and beauty to each flower and tree, but 
none to poor Mrs. Hill who before the end of 
April closed her eyes In death. For a short 
time after her death, Mr. Hill took no notice of 
Veeny whatever; then he became friendly yet 
respectful, and she became hopeful that the re- 
mainder of her engagement would be passed in 
peace. He engaged a housekeeper, and as soon 
as she had assumed her position, he intimated 
to Veeny his wish that she and Willie would 
join them at the table ; to this she acquiesced 
Since the fine weather had come she had re- 
sumed her morning walks in which now as 
before she was accompanied by Arthur. Thus 
the summer was passing pleasantly along ; but 
such tranquility was not to be of long duration. 
One evening as Veeny sat in the parlor watch- 
ing Willie as he played with his dog on the 
piazza before her, Mr. Hill entered the room, 
and taking a seat near her commenced talk- 
ing of the child’s marked improvement and his 
gratitude lor the interest and love she had dis- 
played toward the child; then he mentioned 
that her engagement would soon be complete, 
and inquired if she had made up her mind what 
she would do at its expiration. She replied she 
had not. 

“ I should like very much if you would re- 
main with us, Willie is so much attached to 
you,” he said. She remained silent and he con- 
tinued, “ will you confer on me the favor of 
renewing your engagement.” 

“No sir,” she said coolly. 

“Veeny, I cannot spare you ; will you not 
stay ?” 

“ No sir, positively no.” 

“Veeny, part with you I oannot. I did not 
wish to be importunate, but since you will not 
stay in the capacity of governess, you force me 
to speak ; you know that I have long loved you, 
and I now would make you my wife. Only say 
that you will be mine, and I will not mention 
the subject again for months.” 

“No sir, I cannot; please allow me to pass.” 

But he caught her arm and looking search, 
ingly into her face, said : “ Do you love ano- 

ther ?” 

Her eyes sought the floor and a deep flush 
suffused her face. 

“Is it that contemptible Russel you ohoose in 
preference to me,” be said scornfully. 

She raised her flashing eyes to his sinister 
face as she answered : “ I am unacquainted 

with any Russel to whom that adjective may be 
applied.” 

M You are not ; well, there in tu> - landing 


on ceremony with you. I tell you plainly you 
shall never marry him, prefix what adjective 
you will.” He dropped her arm, and she hurried 
from the room, glad to escape from his hateful 
presence. Next day in her walk she was Joined 
by Arthur, and had Just related to him the oc- 
currence of the evening before, when to her 
consternation as they turned a corner they 
encountered the subject of their talk aooorn- 
paniod by Mrs. Russel. Veeny, who held Willie’s 
hand, walked quickly past without turning her 
head, but Arthur walked leisurely along as ho 
bowed gracefully to his aunt, then he quickly 
overtook Veeny who was some distance in ad- 
vance. 

“ Oh 1 Arthur, how unfortunate we are,” burst 
out Veeny. 

“ Unfortunate, yes, in the last degree ; hither- 
to my aunt and I although in direct opposition 
to each other, have kept up a mutual compla- 
cency, which allowed me to go my owu way 
unquestioned ; but now I know we shall be at 
open war, for I am certain she never suspected 
this ; as for Hill I suppose as there is no chance 
of him doing me out of my money, ho is plot- 
ting with her for you ; I wonder how it will 
end,” 

“ I do not know ; but this I do, I will never be 
his wife, I shall go far enough from him when 
my year is out.” 

“ But perhaps you will be no nearer me,” said 
he, sadly. 

“But you shall be happier knowing I am not 
persecuted like this; I think I shall go out day 
teaching and board with Emma.” 

They parted soon after this. Mr. Hill and 
Lavinla did not meet until tea time ; then, con- 
trary to her apprehensions, he made no allusion 
to the event of the morning. 

When Arthur reached home be assumed an 
apparent composure he did not feel, and tried to 
meet with indifference his aunt’s haughty frown- 
ing face;*at dinner he made several attempts to 
converse with her, but failed, so was obliged to 
remain in silence; when dinner was over she 
asked him to step a few minutes into the sitting- 
room; he did so. When there she turned to him 
and said in a sharp tone. 

“Arthur, have you no apology to make ?” 
“Apology, aunt. I do not understand you,” 

“ You do not, then I shall explain. I demand 
one for meeting you walking with a menial.” 
Arthur colored, bit his lips, then answered 
“ I was walking with Miss Morton, the young 
lady who, previous to her present engagement, 
was your companion.” 

“ My waiting maid,” she said shortly. 

“ I was not a ware that as waiting maid she sat 
at the table with us, and acted as amanuensis.” 
“She was privileged, sir. I was lonely in your 
absence and she had such good recommenda- 
tions ; but I am not to be questioned by you, 
with regard to my conduct toward my servants, 
or on any other matter. But I have a right to 
question you, and to receive truthful answers ; 
now, what Is your intentions with reference to 
this girl.” 

He repeated the question In his own mind, 
then raised his eyes from the carpet to her face 
with a blank look, but remained silent. 

“ Your answer, sir,” she said sternly. 

Again he drooped his eyes, as he said men- 
tally : 

“ It will never do to say, I will marry her im- 
mediately if you will either consent to it or die, 
but there seems but little prospect of either 
events at present.” 

Then he drew himself up, assumed a dignified 
air, and said: 

“ Aunt Emily, I love her, aud mean one day 
to make her my wife.” 

44 That she shall never, never be, you ingrate, 
never while I live, and if you are unmarried 
when I die, not a farthing of miue shall you 
ever possess.” 

This unexpected speech rather surprised him, 
he had hoped his manliness would have ad a 
favorable effect; but it failed; true he had loved 
Veeny as well as it was possible for a selfish 
nature like his to love, but the thought had 
never occurred to him to make any sacrifice 
whatever for her; he never imagined his aunt 
who had indulged him in every way all his life 
would really think to thwart him in this; that, 
be had concluded, was why she was working so 
quietly trying to separate them, but when she 
found she could not, she would finally give her 
consent; but now he saw his calculations were 
wrong, there was a determination in her face 
and manner ;i*at had never before been assumed 
to him ; he had seen it before toward others and 
he knew that whatever she said when in these 
moods she was determined on. Thus sorely 
perplexed he paced the floor and ruminated : 
“Could he give up Veeny? No, that was im- 
possible since he had made up his mind to have 
her. Give up bis aunt’s money? No, that was 
not to be thought of, how could he do without 
It? Work, he shuddered at the thought and put 
it far from him ; then he threw himself iu a 
chair in despair. 

“ Come Arthur, it is for your good. I speak as 
I do. Only think how absurd it would be to mar- 
ry one so much beneath you; besides you owe 
me this is all I ask of you that you should 
marry one whom I should be proud to acknow- 
ledge as my niece.” 

“ But, aunt, It is so hard.” 

“There I there I I know what you would say; 
you are but an impetuous boy, a few months 
from this you will laugh at your present folly, 
and wonder how you could delude yourself into 
the idea that you loved her; believe me, a trip 
to Niagara or some such place will cure you, 
and if that fails a glance over my will naay har« 
the desired effect; there, 1 have spoken plainly, 


you must now choose between us ; I shall ex- 
pect your answer at tea time.” 

She left the room, and he stepped out to the 
piazza, lit a cigar and puffed away most vehe- 
mently. His passion must have evaporated in 
the clouds of smoke, lor, by the time his cigar 
was finished, he was quite able to contemplate 
his position coolly. “ It is plain enough,” he 
muttered, “I must either give up Veeny or the 
money ;” he ran ills white fingers through his 
glossy curls impatiently, then resting his brow 
on his hand he endeavored to scheme a plan by 
which he could manage to keep both. “ It is 
no use,” he finally said: “I must give her up, 
for the present. Ah 1 now ; I know what, shall 
do ; we are both young, aunt is old, I will flirt 
round apparently trying to find some one to 
suit me, and while thus engaged she will die 
leaving all to her dutiful nephew, then I shall 
have both in spite of her obstinate pride.” He 
then arose as much relieved as though he had 
contracted with the fates, for the peaceful future 
he had pictured to himself. At the tea time he 
met his aunt; the first moment they were alone, 
she turned toward him her inflexible face and 
said: 

“ Yonr answer, Arthur.” 

41 Aunt Emily, when I thought of all your 
kindness to me, I was much shocked with my- 
self to think that even for a moment I should 
hesitate to comply with any wish or command 
of yours ; but, aunt, you have deeply wounded 
me, you called me an ingrate, recall the word 
and though it should break my heart, Veeny 
shall be resigned.” 

“And you give your word that all communi- 
cation between you and her will be at an end.” 

He remained silent as though struggling with 
his feelings. 

“ Arthur, do you promise ?” 

“I promise*” 

“ My darling boy, I take back every unplea, 
sant word I have ever spoken, and I am sure 
you will never regret this. No, trust me, you 
shall not.” 

Her face resumed Its usual expression as she 
stooped and kissed him fondly. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A MEAN JOKE. 

As we do not approve of practical Jokes, It Is 
inevitable that we should regard with sorrow the 
proceedings at Brown’s over In Camden, the 
other day. Brown is a tolerably sound sleeper, 
and one afternoon last week he lay down in his 
room at the hotel to take a nap. One of his friends 
went around and scared up several scientific 
men and doctors, and told them that there was 
a very remarkable and interesting case up at 
the hotel. There was a man who had been as- 
leep since New Year’s day, and they couldn’t 
wake him. They had tried everything. They 
had shaken that manr screamed in his ear, 
pinched him, thrown oold water on him, and 
done every other thing that could be imagined ; 
and yet he was as sound as ever. So the doctors 
held a consultation and agreed to Investigate 
the phenomenon, and at the same time to en- 
deavor to arouse the victim from his stupor. 
They formed In a body ^nd went up to Brown’s 
room. At a given signal one doctor fired six 
shots from a revolver, another thumped a drum, 
a third whistle on his fingers, a fourth executed 
a solo on the cymbals, a fifth fired a cannon un- 
der Brown’s window, and all the rest yelled like 
a pack of Comanche Indians — all but one, and 
he prodded Brown’s left leg savagely two or 
three times with a carving-fork for the purpose 
of exciting irritation. The sleeper was aroused. 
Brown woke up all of a sudden, with his hair 
erect and his eyes-balls protruding. He did not 
wait for an explanation ; he did not even pause 
for the purpose of going through the formality 
of being Introduced to the company. He made 
one wild and awful dash for the window, and 
went out headforemost. The doctors were gra. 
titled, and they went down to examine Brows 
to see how he felt. It appears that he lit upon 
the man who was conducting the operations of 
the artillery, which made the cannoneer mad ; 
and when the medical caucus arrived the gunner 
had Mr. Brown down, and was endeavoring to 
remove Mr. Brown’s nose with his teeth. Mr. 
Brown always locks the door and chains a bull- 
dog to the mat, now, when he sleeps in the day. 
time — Phila. Sunday Dispatch. 


The Danbury News says : A retired clergyman 
sends ns an account of a little affair that hap- 
pened In this place. It appears that there was 
a young woman, a fine, spirited girl, engaged at 
a wash-tub, opposite an open door. Just behind 
her was a young man, as is generally the case, 
and in the yard was an old buck that was al- 
lowed the freedom of the premises, which is not 
always the case, we are glad to say. Well, this 
buck came up to the door aud looked in, and 
the young man, going close behind the young 
woman, pointed his finger straight at the buck, 
and the old fellow, recognizing at once the 
pressing character of this mute invitation, put 
down his head and dashed forward, and the 
miserable man stepped one side aud fled, and 
the young woman, all unconscious of the ar- 
rangement, received the awful shock without 
warning and passed over the tub, and the air 
for an instant appeared to be full of slippers 
and wet clothes and soap and hot water and 
suds. And the next minute that goat came 
flying out of that door at a dreadful speed, bald 
the whole length of his spine and with a wild 
look in his eye. And for an hour afterward he 
stood back of the barn, scratching his chin, and 
trying to recall all tha circumstances la the ua* 
tor lunate affair. 
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OUR NEXT NEW STORY. 

In our number for 26th April will be 
commenced a new and very exciting novel, 

entitled : 

FEUDAL TIMES ; 

OR, 

THE TWO SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

A ROMANCB OF DARING AND ADVZNTURB. 

Translated especially for the FAVORITE, 
from the French of 

PAUL DUPLESSIS. 

Author of u The Red Skins, 11 i( Mexican 
Adventures, Ac.' 1 

The story is a vivid and life-like picture 
of the state of France about the end of 
the sixteenth century, and very graphi- 
cally portrays the lawless habits of the 
nobility of that time ; it is replete with 
incident, and the interest in the principal 
personages in the tale is well sustained to 
the end. 

News-dealers will please send in their 
orders for advance sheets at once. 


TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 

One of the most terrible accidents which it 
nas ever been our painful duty to record oc- 
curred about 2 o’clock on the morning of 1st 
instant, near Prospect, 22 miles north of Hali- 
fax, N.S., when the steamer Atlantic^ of the 
White Star Line, running between Liverpool 
to New York, struck on Meagher’s rock, and 
almost immediately sunk, 546 persons losing 
their lives. The following is the account of 
the disaster as given by Mr. Bradly, third 
officer of the ill-fated vessel, he says : 

“The Atlantic , Captain James Agnew Wil- 
liams, left Liverpool on Thursday, March 20, 
for New York, and touched at Queenstown the 
next day, after which she started on her voyage 
across the ocean. She had a full cargo and more 
than 800 passengers in the steerage with about 
50 in the cabin, in all not less than one thou- 
sand souls. Experienced rough weather, but 
nothing of note occurred until noon on Monday, 
31st, when they resolved to put into Halifax for 
coal. The Captain and Mr. Bradly had the night 
watch up to midnight, when they were relieved 
by the chief and fourth officers. At that time they 
judged that Sambro light then hove N.N.W. 39 
miles. The sea was rough and the night dark, 
the chief and fourth officers having taken charge 
Mr. Bradly went below and turned into his 
berth. The Captain at the same time went 
into his room to lie down. What occurred be- 
tween midnight and two o’clock, the time at 
which the disaster occurred, Mr. Bradly cannot 
tell as he was awakened by being thrown out 
of his berth by the shock. The steamer struck 
heavily three or four times, and he ran up to 
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found an axe and cleared away the starboard 
life-boat. He observed that the Captain and 
the officers were clearing the other boats. 
A rush for the life-boat was then made. This 
was the only boat launched, and it had no 
sooner touched than a crowd made for it, and 
force bad to be used to prevent them crowding 
in. Two women and a dozen men were in her 
when the steamer fell over and sank, the boat, 
with its living freight being carried down. The 
hull of the steamer became almost totally sub- 
merged, only the bow and masts remained 
above the water. The greater part of the pas- 
sengers were in their rooms below at the time 
and were drowned. Indeed so soon after strik- 
ing did the vessel sink that many of the pas- 
sengers were no doubt sleeping in their berths 
in blissful ignorance of all that was going on 
around them, and passed into eternity without 
a struggle. Of those on deck numbering sever- 
al hundreds, many were washed overboard 
when the ship fell over, and their cries for help 
as they struggled in vain for life were most 
heart-rending. Many, however, had taken 
refuge in the rigging and on the bow, and were 
still living, but with the prospect of almost cer- 
tain death before them, for they knew not 
where they were, and were in a momentary 
expectation of the ship sinking further and 
engulfing them all. Even as they were clinging 
in desperation to the rigging with the sea 
washing them continuously, their situation was 
most trying, and every few minutes some of 
them benumbed by the cold and exhausted 
from their struggles loosed their hold and per- 
ished.” 

Steamers were at once despatched from 
Halifax, to the scene of the wreck and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing 430 persons who had been 
clinging to the rigging all night ; they were 
taken to Halifax ; many were in a pitiable 
condition — without shoes, feet swollen and 
bruised, clothes torn and drenched, some with 
carpets, matting and blankets around them, 
'ind all fretted and sick from exposure during 
all the night. On reaching the locality it was 
found that a considerable number more than 
at first reported had been picked up and saved. 
Some old and feeble persons died from exhaus- 
tion and cold after being rescued. 

The chief officer, though a long time in a 
perilous position, alone on the wreck, was at 
last saved. He supported a lady, who was on 
the rigging with him until she died. 

The cabin passengers lost are as follows : — 
J. H. Price, Mr. Kruger, Henry S. Hewitt, Mr. 
Merritt and wife, Miss Merritt, Miss Scyrumser, 
all belonging to New York; Mr. Davidson and 
daughter, London; Mr. Shea, wife, son and 
daughter, Nevada, N.B. ; Mr. Wellington, Bos- 
ton ; Miss Brodie, Miss Burker, Chicago ; C. M. 
Fisher and wife, Vermont; Albert Sumner. 
San Francisco. The cabin passengers saved 
are : — F. D. Markwald, Brooklyn ; S. W. Vich, 
Wilmington, N. C. ; J. Spencer Jones, New 
Ross; Sir Lewis Levison, London; W. G. Gard- 
ner, Canterbury; Charles Allan, London; Henry 
Herrd, Switzerland ; Nicholas Brand and Simon 
Cuimaeher, New York; Adolph Jngla, New 
York ; Daniel Kinnary, Springfield, Ohio ; James 
Brow, Manchester; W. B. Richmond, Detroit; 
Dr. Cuppage, Surgeon ; the first, third and fourth 
officers of the ship. 

The names of the steerage passengers lost 
have not yet been ascertained. 

The Atlantic was insured in London Com- 
panies for $150,000. There were 760 steerage 
passengers on the ill-fated vessel. The pas- 
sengers and crew as she sailed from Liverpool 
were classified as follows : — English, 198 men, 
74 women, 28 male children, and 21 female 
children ; Scotch — 7 men, 4 women. Irish, 43 
men, '18 women, and three children. Other 
nationalities 150. Adult, males 32, women 19, 
male children, 6; and 18 female children. A 
large number of emigrants embarked at 
Queenstown, making the total number of souls 
upon the steamer when she sailed from that 
port 976. 

Only one little boy was saved from the 
wreck. His name is John Hendley, 8 years 
old. The little fellow lost his father, mother 
and brother. He has sisters living in New 
York. The boy made his escape through a 
port-hole and held on the rail until forced to 
let go and get into the rigging, where he was 
afterwards rescued. 

The following is the latest account from 
Halifax : 

“The vessel is still in the same position, the 
bow and masts out of water. Statements are 
made that the crew of the ship indulged in 
plundering the dead bodies, and one instance is 
related of a wretch who mutilated the hand of 
a lady to obtain possession of a diamond ring 
on her finger. The bodies of this lady and Mrs. 
Fisher, Vermont, and Miss Merritt, Chicago, 
w©i§ WMhftd Mhor to-day, and lay tidt by side 


among 80 others. Their bodies will be forward- 
ed home. A large number of coffins were made 
here and sent to the scene of the wreck to en- 
close the dead. A woman passenger was con- 
fined only six hours before the disaster. Several 
passengers with life-buoys were overturned and 
drowned before assistance could be rendered. 
Some who had no life-buoys endeavored to reach 
the rock by means of the line from the vessel. 
Not having them properly on, the lower part of 
their bodies were floated up with their heads 
down. In this manner many of them were 
drowned before reaching the rock. At one time 
during the weary watch before dawn, the fore 
boom broke loose from its fastenings, and swing- 
ing round Instantly crushed to death about 20 
persons who were gathered on the house and 
deck. 

It was a fearful sight to witness the manner 
In which many met their death. Unable to 
reach the deck in consequence of the jam on the 
gangway, they rushed through the port-bole 
only to be seized by the waves and dashed to 
death against the sides of the vessel. 

Quartermaster Thomas makes the following 
statement : — At 2 o’clock I went upon the 
bridge with the second officer, Mr. Metcalf. I 
told him not to stand Into the land so, as the 
ship had run her distance to make the light 
(Sambro) from my calculations. He told me 
that I was neither captain nor mate. I then 
went to the fourth officer, Mr. Brown, and asked 
him if I should go on the main-yard, as he 
would not see the land until he struck on it. He 
told me that there was no use for me to go up. 
I then relieved the man at the wheel, and at 
2:30 the second officer told the captain, who 
was reposing in the chart-room, that the wea- 
ther was getting thick. The second officer went 
outside of the chart-room. The man on the look- 
out called out “Ice ahead.” The second officer 
ran and told the captain that they were among 
the ioe, and shortly after the ship struck. The 
time was 8:15.” 

An official investigation into the cause Of 
the disaster has been ordered, and public 
opinion is already showing some disposition to 
blame Captain Williams ; the Liverpool agents 
of the White Star Line telegraphed the New 
York agent that they could not understand 
the Atlantic having to put into Halifax for coal, 
as she had 967 tons on board when she started, 
against an average consumption, during 18 
voyages, of 744. 


A QUESTION. 


No doubt a bald woman, were her features 
perfect as those of Venus, would fail to attract 
the smallest admiration. Nature seems to have 
provided against such a catastrophe by supply- 
ing the female head with an extra ability 
whereby the hair is generally preserved in some 
small quantity even to extreme old age. But 
It is rather a different thing to be proud of one’s 
own hair and proud of the hair of somebody 
else, or to be beautified by what Nature, with 
her exquisite taste, has made to blend and 
balance the form and coloring of the face and 
head, or which the art of a hairdresser has stuck 
on, avowedly to correct Nature, and give mas- 
sive locks for light ones, black curls where she 
had given “ the silver crown,” and brass yellow 
braids where she had planted sober brown hair. 
Two questions occur. Do men really like wo- 
men better when their heads are surrounded by 
these piles of meretricious mendacity? Is it 
true, as has been asserted, that if a woman go 
to an evening party simply dressed, with her 
own hair, she is left to sit by the wall, or find 
her way to the supper room as best she may; 
while, if she assume the fashionable “ make 
up,” she “is surrounded with attention ?” And, 
secondly, if this be really true, are women ine- 
vitably deemed for ever so weak as to care ex- 
ceedingly for “attentions” afforded by such 
brainless men, and given, after all, not to them- 
selves, but rather unconsciously to the dead 
women whose hair they have stolen? It ap- 
pears to be the opinion that there are about the 
world, and especially about ball-rooms and 
evening parties, a considerable number of young 
gudgeons who may be caught by any bit of 
scarlet or glittering tinsel bung before their 
eyes. Conspicuousness, not real beauty, is 
what attracts these silly fish, and where one 
is drawn a dozen follow in his wake. It Is 
asserted that the plainest, meanest-looking 
woman in the world — the woman who, when 
seen In her natural state, is absolutely ugly, 
may, if she pleases, paint, plaster, bedaub, and 
adorn herself, and give herself the airs which 
these « golden youths ” can no more resist than 
a baby can turn from a coral and bells, or a kit- 
ten from a peacock’s feather. Of course, the 
woman who by such methods has succeeded in 
obtaining the much coveted “attention” and 
subsequently, as often follows, the supposed end 
and aim of woman’s ambition, the offer of a 
competent marriage, may imagine she has 
toiled to a very good purpose. But is it really 
so? Has she much to congratulate herself 
upon in having secured for a husband a man 
capable of being so attracted ? Is he, such as he 
is, likely to continue attached to her when the 
glamor of paste and powder and golden hair has 
a little worn off in the Intimacy of conjugal life ? 
There is a story half-ludicrous, half- pathetic, of 
a blind gentleman who was told by his friends 
fcba.1 a lg4y of hit aequaiutanee WM A btAUttful 


woman. 

He sued and " on n ^ ha t thTsw.et illusion of 
and all too late found that the^j ^ ^ 

neariy told-her magnlflcent htlr was only a 

sham — and probably eve f 1 ^® 
believed In about her beauty^s.quallyfalse 
Connubial confidence and prld« w.re at an end 
for ever Very much such a discovery we su«. 
neet breaks on many scores of p®r silly younj 
fellows, whose eyes, though not ^! lnded . 
before marriage, are dazzled by ^miration of 
fictitious Charms, and who •• mairy in haste and 
repent at leisure.” But It m >y ruly be said of 
the extravagant “ hair” worn b* many women 
that It makes a shameless deflmee of Nature, 
and hardly offers pretence to bf other than the 
artificial monstrosity It is. T*ey may be sure 
that if lovers adore false “ ponpadours, plaits, 
curls, florallne, halm,” and al' the rest of it— 
husbands usually get extremely tired of the effeet 
produced by such means, eve' if they do not de- 
mur vociferously to paying for them. — Botton 
Waverly. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


More reinforcements had sailed for Cuba. 

The Carlists are reported to have shot sixty 
prisoners at Berga, 

The several trans- Atlantic telegraph com- 
panies will coalesce. 

It is rumored that revolutionary agents were 
at work in Portugal. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands will make 
a visit to the Unite! States. 

The French Government are sending more 
troops to the Spanish frontier. 

Mr. Howe wi.l, it is understood, be ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia in May 
next. 

The Carlists are receiving arms and war- 
like stores as fast as they can organize their 
forces. 

The Modoc war threatens to assume a wider 
field, and settlers were removing from the 
country. 

Mr. A. T. Stiwart, the well-known mer- 
chant and capitalist of New York, is danger- 
ously ill. 

Much damage was done in Quebec by the 
flooding of cellars during the spring tide, assist- 
ed by the eale of Sunday. 

Cyrille Dion will play a billiard matsh 
with Maurice Daly for one thousand dollars a 
side and the championship. 

The populace of Barcelona, to revenge the 
burning of Berga by Carlists, attacked and did 
serious damage to several churches. 

Senor Castelar will resign unless a vigor- 
ous policy is adopted In dealing with the party 
clamoring for the abolition of the municipali- 
ties. 

Government has ordered the Collector of 
Customs at Halifax to hold an investigatloa 
into the circumstances attending the loss of the 
Atlantic. 

The President of the French Assembly hav- 
ing failed to preserve order on the occasion of a 
recent debate in that somewhat turbulent body, 
has resigned. 

Letters patent of incorporation under the 
Canada Joint Stock Letters Patent Act, 1889, 
have been granted to the Canadian Telegraph 
Supply Manufacturing Company of Toronto. 

It is again stated in quarters generally well 
informed, and, indeed, many recent events tend 
to shoMr that the statement is well founded, that 
the preliminaries of a marriage have been ar- 
ranged between the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Grand Duchess Maria Alexandrovna, only daugh- 
ter of the Empress of Russia. 

A private of the 52nd Regiment has been 
apprehended at Aldershot, charged, upon his 
own written confession, with the murder of 
Maria Clousen, at Eltham. The confession was 
in the prisoner’s own handwriting, giving every 
detail, and stated where the hammer with 
which the crime was committed was purchased. 

In Catalonia, the Carlists had burned Berga, 
a town with over 5,000 inhabitants, and repri- 
sals were threatened against the clergy and 
known Carlist sympathisers; popular meetings 
had also agitated Madrid, a deputation from a 
party haviug gone so far as to call upon the 
Government to suppress municipalities organiz- 
ed by the late monarchy. 

On Saturday morning, 5th lust., at half-past 
four, P. C. Breckenred discovered flames issuing 
from the engine room of Burke’s Sash Factory, 
corner of Sheppard and Richmond Streets, To- 
ronto. Considerable delay was caused by the 
engines being unable to obtain water, and 35 
minutes elapsed before a stream was thrown. 
An immense factory, which occupies a space of 
two acres, was totally destroyed, together with 
Selway & Jredale’s last factory, Brook’s lumber 
yard and seven rough cast houses. Burnside 
Lying-in Hospital and Bond’s Livery Stables 
had a narrow escape, the roofs being on fire 
several times. Loss about $30,000; insurance, 
$15,000. By the destruction of Burke’s factory, 
150 employes are thrown out of work. Com- 
plaints are made as to the efficiency of the 
Chief Engineer ,A*hfield. 
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FLORENCE CARR. 

A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 

CHAPTER XI V . — (continued. ) 

Keen as the thrust of a sword the thought 
oame to Lady Helen that John Gresham, of 
whose admiration, if not lore, for herself she 
was dimly conscious— that this man, the bro- 
ther of him for whom she was so vainly waiting, 
pitied her. Yes, pitied, perhaps despised her. 
Even the suspicion of such a feeling stung her 
as no proffered condolence— nay, no studied in- 
sult could have done. Was she fallen so low as 
to be in need of, or deserving of this man’s pity? 
She, the daughter of an earl of one of the proud- 
est names In the kingdom, to be made the 
puppet and convenience of a man who was her 
Inferior in everything ! 

No! 

Her heart was weak, she knew It, but she 
would conquer it — yes, even If she died in the 
struggle. 


denoting that of & man far more than half in- 
toxicated, staggered noiRily into the room. 

“My lass— where’s my lass Nell?” he hic- 
cupped, reeling towards the horrified girl. 

Involuntarily Sidney Beltram sprang toward, 
his face absolutely livid with indignant passion, 
while Helen, scarcely knowing what she did 
clung to John^G resham for protection. 


CHAPTER XV. 

FRAJTK GRESHAM’S EXPLOITS. 

“Eigh, lass, where art thee?” hiccupped 
Frank Gresham, partly relapsing into the dia- 
lect of the place now the drunken fit was upon 
him. 

But Lady Helen made no reply, except to 
cling with a pale, frightened face to John, and 
he, ashamed for the sake of his brother, yet 
with his love for this girl so strong in his heart 
as almost to gain the mastery over him, held 
her reverently as a brother might have done, 
but with a maddening impulse to press her to 
his Jbreast, claim and defend her before them 
all. 

He had borne the cross’jthat 1 ' was upon him 


These thoughts cours- 
ed through her brain 
like lightning, and John 
Gresham, looking at 
her, saw the change In 
her pure patrician face, 
and marvelled at it, 
though he could not 
read its cause any more 
than he could be pre- 
pared for its effect. 

But she made no ob- 
servation, gave no sign, 
except in that moment- 
ary change of counte- 
nance and an almost 
spasmodic clenching of 
the small white hand. 

But she smiled the 
next ins taut, even 
though the smile was 
somewhat forced, and, 
walking towards the 
chess table, said — 

“ You are unfortu- 
nate to-night, Mr. Gres- 
ham. But see, I am 
come to the rescue. Let 
ns try if together we 
•annot beat Sidney.” 

41 A nice assistant you 
are !” retorted her bro- 
ther, with a smile. “ If 
you are wise, Gresham, 
you will have nothing 
to do with her. She 
will only spoil your 
game.” 

“Only a brother oould 
make such a rude ob- 
servation,” ret u r n e d 
Lady Helen, with a 
laugh. “ What do you 
say, Mr. Gre sham? 

Shall I help you ?” 

“Pray do. You will 
find me gratitude Itself. 

I know your advice is 
invaluable, whatev e r 
your brother may say 
to the contrary.” 

M There, you see,” laughed my lady with a *oo long and silently, however, to yield weakly 
little defiant toss of the graceful head, “some to its weight and pressure now, and with an 
ene appreciates me.” eflbrt he conquered himself, crushed down the 

The words were thoughtless; uttered, indeed, rebellious feelings that were gaining power over 
to cover the wound aud burning sense ol wrong him, and tried to console the woman who thus 
and injury that was gnawing her proud, sens!- | clung to him. 


Even in that moment of humiliation and 
agony, he could not but snatch et the hope that 
the prise his brother was so insanely losing 
might yet fall to his lot. 

Lady Helen made no reply, except by a glance 
of her eyes and silent bow of her head. 

But she moved towards the door, slowly and 
reluctantly it seemed, followed by her indignant 
aunt. 

On the threshold she turned. 

Turned as though to take one last glimpse of 
the past and the infatuation that had bound her 
to that being, who seemed scarcely human now 
in his degradation. 

Turned as though to impress the whole scene, 
in its every trifling detail, upon her memory, 


of one who could be so base and mean ; and this 
hushed her sobs and made her try to hide 
them, Just as one might mourn for one who 
had been but a trouble and disgrace while liv- 
ing. 

After a time, her tears ceased to flow ; she 
seemed to rouse herself, and anger and indigna- 
tion, with some amount of womanly pride 
came to usurp the place of grief. 

The hours of love are numbered when esteem 
is gone and contempt for the object of it comes 
to 1111 the mind, and show us how utterly des- 
picable the being we considered perfect has be- 
come. 

And bitterly painful as the lesson was Ladv 


“SILENT WAS THE GRIEF OF TIB EARL’S DAUGHTER.” 


tlve heart. 

But, rising to give her his ohair, Johu Gres- 
ham’s eyes met hers, and her hand, outstretched 
to prevent his doing so, as she preferred kneel- 
ing on a cushion by their side, was involuntarily 
clasped in his own for one second. 

His eyes said in that one brief glance more 
than his tongue had ever dared to utter, and, 
whether by accident or design I cannot tell, but 
the chess table received a push or kick which 
lent it reeling and all the chessmen rolling 
upon the floor. 

“ There, that is the first result of your assist- 
ance,” said Beltram, with something like real 
▼exatlon and irritation in his toue. 

“I am so sorry, Sidney, but really 1 couldn’t 
help it,” was the pleading reply. 

While John Gresham declared it was his own 
clumsiness ; and then the three, like so many 
children, went on their hands and knees to 
piok up the fallen chessmen. 

“We must begin again,” said Beltram, when 
their task was completed and he resumed his 
seat; “which is the more provoking,” he con- 
tinued, “ since I feel certain I should have won 
the last game ; but I must beg, Helen, that you 
Will try to be quiet.” 

“Indeed I will, Sidney; see, I am going to 
kneel on this cushion and look on. No, I pre- 
fer it to a chair, thank you, Mr. Gresham.” 

But though she spoke to him unaffectedly as 
ever, her eyes persistently shunned his, and 
John Gresham wondered if she had read his 
secret, and, if so, what impression it had made 
upon her. 

She gave no sign, however. 

The game was nearly played out. 

Scarcely half a dozen pieces remained upon 
the board. 

The church clock was Just striking ten, when 
the drawing-room door opened, aud Frank 
Gresham, his handsome face flushed, his eyes 


bleared and sleepy, and his whole appearance , eoudueL” 


The noisy entrance awoke Miss Stanhope, and 
she sat up in her chair, rubbing her eyes, and 
asking in a hurried, bewildered manner — 

“ Yes, yes; what — what is It?” 

“ I want my Nell,” blurted out the young man. 
“I’m late, but better late than never. Where 
Is she ?” 

Miss Stanhope was thoroughly awake by this 
time, and she rose to her feet with more than 
her usual dignity. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” she demanded, 
In her loftiest and most imperious manner. 

The question and look which accompanied it, 
almost sobered the young mill owner for a mo- 
ment. 

He looked around with that idiotic, aimless 
manner peculiar to drunkards. 

But the effort at being sober was too much for 
his besotted brain, and he relapsed into a mean- 
ingless laugh, which was, however, brought to 
an untimely end as ills dull senses comprehend- 
ed that Sidney Beltram stood pale, indignant, 
and in a very unclerical attitude before him. 

Indeed, all that was pugnacious and excitable 
in the clergyman’s nature was aroused by the 
Insult offered to his aunt and sister by the pre- 
sence of this drunken sot. 

“Want a fight?” asked the spinner, in an 
altered tone, for he was in a humor that would 
be either spoony or quarrelsome, as the circum- 
stance or occasion might permit. “ Oh, aye, I’se 
game,” he continued, trying to puli off his coat, 
preparatory to having a round or two with the 
man he knew to be his enemy. 

Sweet as the sensation was for John Gresham 
to support the form of the trembling, shrinking 
girl, he felt that he must forego it and interfere, 
before interference was too late. 

“ Let me beg of you and your aunt to leave 
the room,” he said, in a hurried whisper. 

“ Directly you have done so I will get my bro- 
ther away, but pray do not blame me for his 


u g detai, » u P° n her memory, Helen Beltram learned it fully and perfectly 
and then with a fixed faoe and ooldly flashing that cold winter’s night, learned it in time to<f 
ahn* T ent to her own room, where she before the knowledge had power to W ££ 

shut herself in for the night, refusing admit- shatter the foundations of her life P 

UUUt ° r maid When they The ,cene ln the drawing-room was brief 
knocked at the door. enough when the ladies had left. 

on ni a r ge r °° m that Lad7 Helen °°- FaarlD * there would be a collision if he did 
pied at the rectory. no t at once Interfere, John Gresham took his 

r if 0 * 6 ° f r °° mS Wer ® Iarge> 1 brother b y the arm, and tried to persuade him 
believe, I have previously told you. to leave the room and the house quietly. 

* U * a v? heerful dre burned in the grate, for But like most drunken men, the young spin, 
the night was not only bitterly cold, but the i ner was obstinate. P 

“ I won’t go. Where 
is my Nell? I want my 
Nell,” he repe a t e d , 
pulling his arm rather 
roughly away from his 
brother's grasp. 

4 You have frighten- 
ed and shocked Lady 
Helen,” said John, 
earnestly. “Pray come 
away now, without a 
scene, or she will never 
forgive you.” 

“Confound her for- 
giveness ! what do I 
care ? I know a lass as 
will take the shine out 
o’ her any day. But 
come along, lad ; I hate 
that sneaking, snivel- 
ling parson ; he ain’t 
got no more spirit in 
him than there is in my 
old shoe. I’d like to give 
him a thrashing if it 
weren’t mean to take 
advantage of such a 
poor thing.” 

And he looked defi- 
antly at the clergyman, 
who could with difficul- 
ty be restrained by 
John Gresham from 
avenging the insult of- 
fered to himself and 
sister upon the spot. 

“ Come along, Frank; 
mother will be expect- 
ing us,” he continued, 
once more taking his 
brother by the arm, 
and this time succeeded 
ln leading him from 
the room. 

But having got Frank 
oat Into the hall, John 
stepped back into the 
drawing-room fora mo- 
ment, to say good-night 
to his host, und mutter 
some hurried words of 
apology for his broth »r’s conduct, with the pro- 
mise of ooming up to see Beltram again the 
next day. 

It was not a pleasant or an easy task to take 
a drunken man home on a wild, snowy, wintry 
night, and when, too, a cab oould not be ob- 
tained at any price the moment it was wanted. 

This John Gresham found, and his patience 
had completely given way before he had suc- 
ceeded in dragging his brother more than half 
the distance which lay between Rosendaie Rec- 
tory and Bankslde. 

Neither did it seem as though Frank Gres- 
ham, ln the drunken condition in which he was, 
had any thought or Intention of going back to 
his mother’s house that night. 

Indeed, so positive was he upon the point, 
that no sooner had they reached one of the 
principal streets in the town, where the Black 
Dragon hotel reared its head, than the young 
mill owner freed himself from his brother’s 
arm, and despite the persuasion and entreaties 
of his companion, went into the Inn, declaring 
his intention of not going home, but of making 
“ a night of it.” 

Knowing from past experience how useless it 
was to attempt to influence his brother, and 
feeling no anxiety on his behalf, the young iron- 
master accepted circumstances as they were, 
and having commended Frank to the care of a 


snow was falling fast and heavily, and outside 
the house the atmosphere was as different as U 
well oould be to this cosy chamber. 

Even with the weight of her misery and pain 
upon her, Lady Helen was dimly conscious of 
this, and she seated herself near the Are, 
the ruddy light falling upon her fair, pale, pa- 
trician face, somewhat worn, and bearing an 
expression of sadness of late, and yet pure 
and very lovely still. 

The light fell, too, on her ivory like throat 
and chest, for the purple velvet dress she 
| wore was cut square, relieved with rich soft 
lace, and revealing part of the splendid figure it 
outlined. 

Yet her beauty, her high lineage, and aris- 
tocratic name had all been powerless to save | 
her from the same pain and torture which had 
racked the heart of the meanest mill girl that 
worked in that black, smoky town ; and the 
tears now coursed down her cheeks, slowly 
and silently, as she wept, not over her 
broken idol, but over her misplaced aud lost 
love. 

It ia a sad thing for the delusions, airy 
dreams, aud fairy castles which we form of 
life to fade and dwindle away from us by one, 
even while our life is young within us. 

How many of us, did we but. yield to the de. 
sire in the whirlwind of time which hurries us 


on from stage to stage in life’s brief Journey, but waiter, went home, being careful not to alarm 
might sit down and weep our hearts out over his mother by even hinting at his brother’s eon- 
our lost and broken idols ? ; dition or disgrace. 

Unconsciously we make unto ourselves idols, Left to himself, the elder Gresham threw 
bow down and worship them, to grasp them the himself on a couch which happened to be in the 
more firmly, to be without doubt as to their j room they had first entered, and was soon in a 
presence, lo ! they fade away, and vanish like heavy sleep, the effect of the quantity of wine 

and spirits he had imbibed. 

It was ten o’clock when Frank Gresham 
startled the inmates of the rectory by stagger- 


the merest mist and shadow. 

Imaginary as these troubles may seem to 
some minds, they are none the less real, or less 
acutely painful, and Lady Helen Beltram sat 
on that dark December night, mourning, as one 
mourns for the dead, over the ashes of her first 
love. 

Very silent was the grief of the earl’s daugh 


ing into their drawing-room in a state of intoxl- 
cation, and it was only a little past eleven when 
lie woke from his drunken slumber and stared 
wonderingly around. 

His half hour’s sleep, however, had sobered 


ter, though it was not the less deep or real on I him, and when he sat upright and tried to col- 
that account; but there was the consciousness j lect his thoughts, the whole of what he had lost, 
of shame, almost of degradation, in her mind at | accompanied, however, by a singular sense of 
having given her heart to or thought so highly j freedom, came upon him, 
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“’Tlsn’t a thing to be proud of,” he muttered, 
with something of a hang-dog air, as he re- 
called the scene he had occasioned, the flight of 
the ladies from the drawing-room, and his own 
expulsion, one might almost call it, from the 

rectory. * . . „ 

« Of course she’ll never speak to me again, 
he went on, somewhat ruefully, “ and I s’pose 
Jack will get her alter all, unless sho thinks 
she’d had enough of us Greshams. But it’s no 
use crying over spilt milk ; it’s gone, and there’s 
an end ou’t, and I can fool that pretty Florry 
into the notion I’m going to marry her. Ah ! 
ah ! my lady, you’ve helped me there with your 
grand airs, at least.” 

And he rose to his feet and shook himself 
like a great shaggy dog, and feeling, it must be 
confessed, nothing the better for his drunkeu 
bout; for, if the truth be told, he had not been 
properly sober since the previous night, when, 
after leaving Moll’s cottage, he had tried to 
drown ids vexation and disappointment in such 
a variety of liquors as would have upset the 
strongest head that ever applied itself to such a 
foolish test. 

He was recovering himself now, however — 
getting up the steam, one would think, for a 
fresh outburst of dissipation. 

Looking at his watch, he found it was half- 
past eleven. 

Then he paused, muttering — 

“There’s that bail at the music hall to-night. 
I sent Moll and Florry tickets on Saturday; 
wonder if they’ll go. Moll will be pretty sure 
to be there ; and if Flo isn’t I can but go to the 
cottage and try my luck again. The hour’s 
late, but bo much the better. I’ll look into the 
ball first, and take a turn with some o’ the 

And thus talking to himself, he rang the bell, 
summoned the waiter, and, to that young man’s 
astonishment, desired to be conducted to a 
room, not where he could go to bed, but where 
he could wash and dress for a ball. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OPERATIVES’ BA: 


THE 

Are you fond of dancing T 

With some people it is a passion, and with 
those who delight In the amusement, it matters 
little who their partners may be, provided only 
they keep time and go lightly on the elastic toe. 

And a dance, after all, is very much the same 
whether it takes place in a royal palace, in the 
presence and by the guests of royalty, or in a 
very dilapidated schoolroom, little better than 
a barn, with the company composed of mil) 
girls, factory operatives, and mechanics, 

The step is the same, the delight and excite- 
ment the same — nay, having seen and tried 
both places, I am inclined to think the hard 
workers in the race of life have the best of it. 

True, there is not the same magnificence or 
•lute. 

The walls of the ballroom are very apt, as in 
the present case, to be of plain, uncompromising 
whitewash, instead of mirrors in mouldings of 
white and gold, while a plain gas pipe, without 
even a globe to subdue or shade the light, has to 
do the duty which a few hundred wax candles 
in chandeflers, which look as though they were 
masses of cut diamonds, perform only the more 

In one case, too, the floor is polished till it 
Is slippery and shines like glass, while in the 
other it is so roughly uneven that really good 
dancing is impossible upon it. 

But what matter? 

The company are not critical, and the mill 
operatives have a style of danciug which, 
though it might not satisfy a Parisian teacher 
or the art, pleases them, and has the advantage 
of not requiring too smooth a floor to practise 
upon. 

It was rather a grand ball of its kind which 
was given this evening by some friendly society, 
the tickets for admission costing the enormous 
sum of half a crown each ; and the young cotton 
spinner hearing of it, and having a shrewd 
guess that Moll liked excitement and gaiety, had 
sent a couple of tickets to her for herself and 
friend. 

Now Moll had many friends — she was too 
"ood-hearted and generous not to be popular in 
her own immediate circle— but she knew very 
well who the friend her master wished to see 
was, and, though somewhat reluctantly, felt in 
duty bound to offer her the option of going. 

To her great delight, however, Florence thank 
ed her, but declined, urging first that she did 
not care about such amusement, and in the se- 
cond place, that ahe had nothing to wear, and 
therefore could not go even if she wished. 

On the latter objection Moll magnanimously 
offered the us? of her own wardrobe, but as this 
was not very extensive, with the exception of the 
blue satin, which she would herself wear, she 
w»s not taken at her word, and the second 
ticket remained at her >wn disposal. 

This being the case, William Bolton was na- 
turally t ie person to whom ehe desired to offer 
it, and the tea drinking at his mother’s house 
on the Sunday afforded the opportunity, which 
she quickly availed herself of. 

Somewhat to her surprise, and much to her 
chagrin, Willie declared that he didn’t care 
about dancing, and thought he would have to 
work overtime on the following day, and if this 
were the case, said it would be impossible for 
him to go. 

A reply which took away all the pleasure 
from the anticipated ball in Moll’s mind, and 
made her fancy for five minutes that she would 
rather stay away than go herself. 


Indeed, William Bolton’s attentions and man- 
ner to the fair and buxom Molly were not at 
all what she expected, or, indeed, what he in- 
tended them to have been. 

In fact, he was both bored and ill at ease, and 
not having received a polite education or train- 
ing, was not quite as well able to hide, if not 
to overcome, his feelings as many a man of the 
world would have done. 

Sad as it is to relate, since Florence Carr’s ad- 
dition to Moll’s household, William Bolton’s vi- 
sits had been more regular, and his general at- 
entions more marked, but his wandering eyes 
would compare the pale, sad face, with its 
straDge, wonderful beauty, to Moll s rosy, full, 
almost moon-shaped countenance, never, it 
must be admitted, to the advantage of the latter. 

Having, however, started, before the girl’s ad- 
vent among them, as Moll's sweetheart, though 
a somewhat indifferent and very irregular one, 
it was more than difficult to transfer himself as 
readily as his fickle fancy ; more especially as 
Moll’s feelings were evidently interested in the 
matter, and Florence was so coldly and even 
politely indifferent, that the young man found 
himself in what some people would call a “ hob- 
ble,” or, as our American cousins might term it, 

“ a considerable fix.” 

Florence Carr knew the fitter’s secret almost 
as soon as he knew it himself. 

It had been her misfortune from her very 
childhood, to win the hearts of men. 

I said win, but the word does not describe the 
Circe-like influence which, without action, will, 

>r volition of her own, she exercised upon those 
who yielded to the fascination of looking upon 
her and listening to her voice. 

Not that what she said was either very bril. 
liantor very clever, but there was a kind of 
subtle cnarm or magnetism about her that few 
men — aye, and even some women — could 
resist. 

She knew this — knew, and exulted in it some- 
times, but there were moments in her life in 
which she cursed the fatal charm, for it was 
fatal, fatal even to herself, for love had no flow- 
ery treasures to lay at her feet in which the 
deadly asp did not lie coiled. 

More than once have I hinted that she was 
not a good woman, and that some of her deeds, 
if revealed, would have made those who ad- 
mired and worshipped her shrink from her side 
with positive loathing and horror ; and yet she 
was not so bad or so ungrateful as to wish to rob 
Moll of the man to whom the girl had given 
her heart. 

You may say there was not much virtue in 
this piece of self-denial. 

Granted, that to a high-minded, honorable, 
and virtuous woman, there would have been no 
other course opeu, even, had she been weak 
enough to love tho recreant ; but Florence Carr 
was not of this stamp, and ber coldness to Moll’s 
lover was the greatest tribute to Moll’s affection 
and real goodness that she was capable of pay 
ing, far more indeed than she had ever accorded 
to one of her own sex in her life before. 

Hence William Bolton did not find the road to 
Hymen either smooth or easy to pass over, and 
this was the cause of the fitful heat and coldness 
which puzzled poor Molly, and of which she was 
the sufferer. 

Thus matters stood on the Sunday, the events 
of which, as far as they concerned those we are 
interested in, I : avereoorded. 

Bolton never asked Moll togoout without her 
companion, but as Moll aocepted, and Florence 
invariably declined, it was obviously impossi- 
ble, or at least next to it, for him to make love 
to the girl staying at home when he was at the 
time out beauing about the other. 

William Bolton, however, could stand this no 
longer, would stand it no longer, he told him- 
self, and he determined to take advantage of 
this ball, and gain something like & few min- 
utes’ private conversation with the girl who so 
persistently avoided him. 

Consequently, while he told Moll be did not 
think it would be possible for him to go with 
her, he said he would try to come into the ball- 
room later iu the evening, and bring her home. 

But he iuslsted that she should give her extra 
ticket to, and go with some female friend, 
adding that he would pay for himself when he 
came. 

As half a crown was a trifle out of ills pocket, 
Moll had no hesitation in obeying, so she and 
Lizzie Sayers, a hat maker and particular 
friend, was spoken to, and even on such short 
notice, delighted to go ; and here they were, 
dressed in their very best, and dancing away 
with an energy which did not for a moment 
seem to flag. 

It must have been closed upon twelve o’clock 
when Frank Gresham sauntered into the ball- 
room. 

The excitement and dancing were at their 
height, and would evidently last so an hour or 
two more without doubt. 

Indeed, those who had to go to work early, 
had no intention of trying to sleep, but would go 
home, change their clothes, and be off to work 
with as little delay as possible. 

There must have been some two or three hun- 
dred persons present, for the hall was large and 
well filled ; and dancing, from want of space, 
though not quite so bad as a fashionable as- 
sembly in the London seasou, was, to say the 
leatt, difficult. 

In looking at the company, the dispropor- 
tionate difference in the appearanoe of the men 
in comparison with the women could not but 
strike you. 

As a rule, the women were young, plump, rosy, 
and, in a few instances, more than good-looking, 
even handsome. 


One could scarcely call their dresRes elegant* 
there were too many varieties of color and shade 
for that, but they were handsome, and some- 
times even costly in their fabrics. 

Moll, for instance, had her blue satin with a 
low body on, but she had spoilt it by hanging a 
lot of yellow beads around her neck, and wear- 
ing some large red, white and yellow roses in 
her hair. 

Her companion’s dress, however, completely 
eclipsed Moll’s in point of color. 

It was of pink, I should rather say, rose-color 
satin. 

Silk or moire would not have been glaring 
enough, and it was trimmed, you will scarcely 
believe it, I fear, with some bright, vivid green 
plush and silver lace. 

T*he lace, I should observe, had been picked 
up at some second-hand shop by its present 
owner, and was considered by her to take the 
shine out of any other costume present at the 
ball. 

If you had no prejudice in favor of color, you 
would consider the women at this ball well- 
dressed ; so were the men, too, for that matter, 
but not the most skilled or cunning tailor in 
the world could have hid their trade or avoca- 
tion, and passed them off as gentlemen. 

Not for w*ant of good looks or mere animal 
beauty either, for most of the men present were 
young, many of them very good-looking. 

But it is a peculiarity of the sexes which I do 
not for a moment imagine that I have been the 
first to notice, that while you cannot, by dress- 
ing him, make an uneducated man or youth 
look like a gentleman, you can very easily make 
his sister, ignorantas himself, look liko a lady. 

True, to accomplish this, you must make her 
close her lips and keep her gloves on. Once 
let her speak or unglove her hands, and the de- 
ception is evident in one moment. 

Something of this entered Frank Gresham’s 
mind, as he pushed his way through the crowd 
In the ball-room, and he looked about anxiously 
and critically for a few seconds, wondering how 
the girl whose image he could not drive from 
his mind would look, and yet half hoping she 
would not be there ; for he, like Moll, felt that 
she must have been brought up in a widely 
different sphere. 

He reaches the top of the room at last, and 
looks about vainly for the object of his search. 

At length his eyes catch a glimpse of Moll, 
and when the dance then being played is over, 
makes his way towards her. 

“ Hope you are enjoying yourself, Moll,” he 
said slightly. 

44 Aye, thank’ee, sir. I be mortal fond o’ 
dancin’,” was the reply. 

“ Is your friend Florence here ?” 

“Noa, she did na care to come.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you. I see you have 
plenty of partners. I have some friends at the 
other end of the room. Good night.” 

He did not remain with friends in any part of 
the room, however, but as soon as he could, 
without attracting attention, made his way to 
the entrance, and from thence into the street. 

44 It’s of no use going at this time of night, I 
expect,” he said to himself as he walked along. 

44 but I can look at the house. If there’s alight 
in the front room, I’ll knock, and if there isn’t, 
the walk won’t do me any harm. I’m not sorry 
for this night’s work ; it’s freed me, and I feel 
my own master again.” 

So thinking, he walked on at a rapid pace, 
and was soon in the lane leading to Gretty’s 
cottages. 

44 What a fool I am, coming here when every- 
body is iu bed,” he muttered, and he paused, ir- 
resolute as to whether he should go on, or re- 
trace his steps. 

How little could he dream that life, aye, and 
more than a life hung on his hesitation or de- 
cision. 

“I will go on,” he muttered, vexed almost 
with himself for his folly; “what’s the use of 
coming so far to turn back now?” 

So he went on, and was soon standing before 
the cottage door. 

There was a light In the room. 

The inmate, or inmates, had evidently not 
gone to bed, and he crept noiselessly up to the 
little w*>oden gate. 

It was opeu, therefore he need make no sound 
In approaching the door. 

He can see nothing, but he listens. 

There is a sound of voices; a man and 
woman are talking. 

But the woman’s voice is firm, clear, decided, 
almost hard, it would seem, while the man’s is 
earnest and pleading. 

The conversation seems to come to a conclu- 
sion ; there is a movement towards the door, 
and the listener crouches down in the shade. 

Only Just in time, however, for the door opens, 
a man emerges, and immediately the door is 
closed behind him, locked and bolted. 

Strange as it may seem, a sudden fury for a 
moment impelled Gresham to spring upon the 
man whom he instinctively felt to be his rival, 
and little did William Bolton dream at that 
moment how near death had been to him. 

Perhaps it would have been as well for him 
at least, to have died then. 

( To be continued.) 


A Maine man has succeeded In making a 
very fair artificial oyster out of flour paste, ta- 
pioca, salt and water. The inventor places 
these In second-hand oyster-shells, which are 
carefully glued around the edges, and when a 
half intoxicated customer calls for “a dozen raw 
on the hall-shell,” he gets them fresh from the 
shop. 


TWO SONNETS. 


by max. 

I. 

I turn from all the world to think of thee, 

As I beheld thee on a summer’s day, 

When thy brown eyes were pleased to look on 
me, 

And I beguiled thee in tho woods to stray; 
How fair earth seemed upon that peerless noon, 
And sweet the winds that woo’d the languid 
flowers ; 

Delicious music thrill’d the heart of June, 

And drench’d in splendor hung the leafy 
bowers ; 

How green the grass waved on the broad smooth 

wold, 

Where shy meek daisies peer’d with faces 

white ; 

How grand the hills were bathed in sundown 
gold, 

And sweet the music up the faint blue height: 
But fairest of all these thyself, dear child, 
When thro’ the dreamy woods I thee beguiled. 

II. 

I turn from all the world to taste once more 
Love’s precious wine, that sparkling to the 
brim. 

Thy little hands did in the goblet pour, 

And made my brain with perfect rapture 
swim ; 

Then thy dear face, so meek, upturned to mine, 
A world of beauty in the rare glad eyes ; 
While I looked down with yearning heart on 
thine, 

As we two walked beneath the sunset skies: 
A tiny brook sang in the dusky wood, 

Thy voice blent with the cadence of its song, 
As whispering low boside the stile we stood, 
Before we went the homeward fields along. 

O darling mine, I feel nor sin nor pain, 

When I recall that perfect day again. 


AUNT DUNK. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHANTERS. 

BY L. K. KNATCHBULL-HUGES3EN. 

(Concluded.) 

From that day my fate was decided. I had 
to study the books before named, with others 
which came from London. I was also required 
to learn and recite a great deal by heart; and 
Mr. Williamson himself brought tho speech 
which I was expected to deliver. I went 
through it all in dogged despair, hardly believ- 
ing In the possibility of a threatened trial. And 
yet ever before my eyes floated the awful vision 
of a vast room, a glare of light, a sea of upturn- 
ed faces, all watching, waiting, listening for me, 
Jane. Pellam, to speak. Occasionally I had 
wild fits of crying, but ray usual state was one 
of incredulous despair. Mr. Williamson’s visits 
were what I most loathed. His general appear- 
ance was repulsive ; his hair long and untidy, 
and his bauds so guilt less of soap that I recoiled 
with horror when aunt Dunk requested him to 
place me in a proper attitude for speaking. I 
had to stand on an ottoman and declaim before 
him and aunt Dunk, while they criticised my 
performance. My one hope was that he would 
pronounce me utterly incompetent, and to this 
day I believe that he would have done so, but 
for aunt Dunk’s determination and her hare- 
shooting. One dreadful evening she actually 
insisted upon haviug in the servants, while I 
stood upon a sideboard and recited my speech. 
Cramplon strove to encourage me by bowing 
repeatedly and very low whenever I looked at 
him, while Crow wept behind her pocket- 
handkerchief. I survived the ordeal. 

Meantime I saw a good deal of the brothers; 
for though Henry’s dread of aunt Dunk always 
caused him to avoid her, and though, as she her- 
self Informed me, my ugly face bad cured 
Charles of the trick of dropping in at all hours, 
I met them constantly in ray walks. It was 
ray one pleasure. Henry adopted me at ouce 
as sister and friend, showed me the photograph 
of the girl he was to marry, and ere long con- 
flded to me his troubles about his brother, who, 
from being the best companion in the world, 
had grown silent and morose, and was always 
running up to London for the night. It was 
true; even I could see that he was not the 
same Charles who had excited my envy on the 
night of my arrival at Dunk Marsh. He would 
walk with us for an hour at n time without 
speaking; and when the subject turned on Mr. 
Williamson and my training, he invariably 
quitted us abruptly. “ He is awfully worried 
about you, Miss Pellam. He thinks it is a11 
his fault,” said Henry. I was of the same 
opinion; and moreover, I feared he was In- 
creasing the evil. Though his desultory calls 
had ceased, “ Mr. Charles wishes to see you, 
ma’am,” was a message to which my aunt was 
called upon to respond more than once; and 
after these conferences there was a sensible In- 
crease of energy on her part with regard to my 
speech; from which I iuferred that ho was still 
trying to persuade her to give up the idea. I 
wished he would talk to me about it, and not 
to her. But with me he never alluded to 
though his manner was almost deprecating. 

This silence heightened the interest of our inter- 
course, and my heart beat fast on the d*? 8 
when I saw his tali dark figure advancing 
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under the shadow of the fir-trees In the wood- 
walk ! faster than It beat when HeDry’s form 
met my eye Instead. 

It was within three or four days of the meet- 
ing. Aunt Dunk was gone to Crippleton, and I 
was walking up and down the wood-walk with 
my hated speech in my hand, when Charles 
Treyhen stood before me. He had been away, 
and we had not met for some days. 

“ Miss Pellam,” said he, with such a Rmlleon 
bis face as I had never seen before, *«it is all 
right ; I have good news for you. You will not 
have to sneak. It Is all at an end . 9 

The relief was so intense Chat I burst into 
tears. 

" Am I fated to annoy yon V 9 said he, sadly. 

u Annoy me! T am only too happy, too 
grateful. But aunt D ink V 9 

44 Aunt. Dunk must not know. I was resolved 
you should never be subjected to such an Insult. 
I have moved heaven and earth to get. some 
one to take your place, and I have secured the 
services of a ladv accustomed to public speak- 
ing. But aunt Dunk must not be told; she 
would only be the more resolved to persevere. 
Up to the la«t von must submit. Only on the 
very day, about an hour before you ought to he 
setting out, a messenger from Mr. Williamson 
will announce the arrival of this lady, and her 
intention of speaking. Even if aunt Dunk per- 
sists in coming on, I shall be there. Miss Pellam, 
and I give yon my word that you will not be 
so much ns asked to put your foot upon the 
platform.” 

I could not. thank him : I had no voice. But 
I held out mv hand with brimming eyes, and 
he did not give it hack to me at once. For a 
moment there was silence, and then he was on 
the pointof speaking again, when “Jane, Jane, 
where are you ?” reso in led through the air in 
mint Dunk's harshest tones. I fled, and 
Charles Trevhen vanished as suddenly as he 
had appeared. 

I saw him no more before the eventful day, 
but my speech often faded from my mind as I 
sat musing over that last interview in the 
wood-walk, feeling again the grasp of his hand, 
and wondering what he was about to say when 
aunt Dunk Interrupted us. 

The day came. In spite of his assurance it 
was impossible not to feel nervous, a9 the hours 
dragged their weary leneth along. If I could 
but see him for one moment, to hear again that 
solemn promise of protection! But it rained 
steadily all day, and aunt Dunk would not hear 
of my going out. We were to dine at five and 
start at six, for the lecture wns to commence at 
seven. How eagerly I watched the door all 
dinner-time, as I vainly attempted to swallow 
a morRel ! Crampton was constantly coming 
in and out with the same expression of stolid 
Indifference on his face. There was no note, uo 
message. Could he fail me at the last? I 
grew giddy at the thought; hut I recalled his 
eager words, his manner, and my doubts were 
lulled. Only lulled; for when we went into the 
drawing-room It wanted but ten minutes of six, 
and still there was no letter. Kow I longed to 
arrest the course of those pitiless hands advanc- 
ing so rapidly towards the fatal hour ! I would 
have walked about the room to quiet my impa- 
tience, but my limbs seemed weighted with 
lead, and I could only sit and shiver, aud watch 
aunt Dunk at her merciless netting, until roused 
by tbe sound of the carriage wheels on the 
gravel. 44 He has forgotten me,” said Reason ; 
but my heart answered 44 Impossible.” As I 
followed aunt Dunk to the carriage, Crow 
touched my shoulder. 

II Here, my dear; a bit Of a note.” 

It was my first letter from Charles Treyhen. 

11 Do not be frightened. MisaC is detain- 
ed at till the last train. I am off to meet 

her. We shall be in time ; but delay as much 
as you can.” 

Delay! I to delay aunt Dunk ! How could 
It be done ? I lingered in the hall ; I dropped 
my glove ; but aunt Dunk called angrily, and, 
sick at heart, cold and trembling, I rushed to 
Join her. Thnt drive! Shall I ever forget it? 
Surely aunt Dunk must have heard the beating 
of my heart! I looked at the people going 
home from their work, and I envied them, 
wondering vaguely if they would rescue me if I 
called to them. I looked at aunt Dunk's comely 
face, and I wondered how it would look if I 
died at her feet. And then I went off into 
wondering still more vaguely why she left that 
bit of gray hair above her black front, and in 
my mind I kept on trying to close the space, 
until we drove into Crippleton. It all seemed 
unreal; and when the carriage stopped at the 
Townhall, I felt that it was all happening to 
somebody else and not to me. I stumbled up 
the narrow staircase after aunt Dunk, and into 
the small retiring-room set apart for perform- 
ers. Mr. Williamson was waiting for us. We 
were late, and the audience was impatient; we 
could plainly hear them thumping and hissing. 
He only stopped to show us where to stand so 
as to hear the words be had to utter before I 
made my appearance, and then lie went on. 
Without regarding aunt Dunk’s commands, I 
dragged myself to a window, and looked up and 
down the street. It was my last hope. A 
clergyman walked past. I tried to open the 
window, to scream to him for help, but I hud 
no voice. Aunt Dunk dragged me back. 

« Child, child, they are waiting for you. 
Hark I they are applauding.” 

The horrid sound fell on my ears. I dropped 
on my knees, I clasped her arm, I implored her 
pity. My voice came back, but it was hoarse 
and grating. Aunt Dunk looked alarmed. Even 
her florid cheeks grew a shade paler as Mr. 
Williamson appeared. 
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“ Quick, quick ! Is she ready ? The audience 
is impatient.” 

4 Jane, I insist. Don’t be a fool.” 

Then hope died. I knew he had forgotten 
me. With a sudden calmness, which surprised 
myself as much as my tormentors, I rose, 
walking steadily forward as if in a dream. I 
was through the doorway and on the platform 
before Mr. Williamson could overtake me. The 
dreaded moment had arrived. The glare of 
light surrounded me; the sea of upturned faces 
was before me, all eyes were fixed upon me; 
there was a burst of welcome, and then a sud- 
den hush. They were waiting for me to speak; 
waiting for the speech which the fir-trees in the 
wood-walk and the poplars in the water-mea- 
dows had heard so often; and my mind was a 
blank save for the one thought, the one recol- 
lection — Charles Treyhen had forgotten me. 
Mr. Williamson seized my hand to lead me to 
the front; with a rapid gesture I snatched it 
away, and turning suddenly, caught sight of 
Charles Treyhen himself, as, with a face of 
agony, he fought his way towards me through 
the crowd. For one second I stood motionless ; 
then darting forward with a scream which 
echoed through the room, I fell forward into 
his arms, as he sprang upon the platform Just 
in time to catch me. 

44 My darling, my poor darling !” 

It was whispered in my ear, aud then I heard 
no more — I was uuconsclous. I was afterwards 
told, that aunt Dunk herself supplied my plaoe 
in an impromptu speech of great originality and 
energy, and that the roars of laughter and ap. 
plause which she culled forth did not please her 
half as much as the hisses elicited by the dis- 
covery that she had forced me to appear against 
my will. 


CHAPTER III. 

AUNT DUNK ON AGUE. 

For many days life was a blank to me. I was 
taken back to Dunk Marsh that night, because 
the doctor who was immediately summoned de- 
clared that it would be at the risk of my life. 
Aunt Dunk knew better, and she took me back 
to delirium and Crow. When the former left 
me, I was weak as a baby ; aud the latter in- 
formed me that ray fatal speech had been con- 
stantly upon my lips ; that Mr. Treyhen and 
Mr. Charles called several times a day to ask 
after me ; and that aunt Dunk persisted In as- 
serting that I was suffering from a slight cold in 
the head. I began to mend, and from that day, 
all danger being over, aunt Dunk expressed the 
greatest anxiety on my behalf; assuring me 
that my state was most critical, nearly worry- 
ing*m? out of my life with suggestions and re- 
medies, and trying to make me do everything 
the doctor had forbidden. 

My illness was by my aunt pronounced in 
succession to be nervous, typhus, scarlet, and 
brain fever, treated accordingly. The rights of 
woman were neglected for the study of medi- 
cine ; the right of being quiet in illness was more 
especially overlooked. Unfortunately, aunt 
Dunk adopted the theory that like cures like, 
and when she decided that my malady was 
nervous, she administrated a succession of 
shocks calculated to try the nerves of the most 
robust. She would dart at me suddenly after a 
profound silence, pluck away a pillow, startle 
me out of a quiet sleep, let a tray fall, or slam 
a door. The effect was such, that In two days 
she was able triumphantly to assert that 44 the 
fever was on the move. It had changed its 
character to brain. No sign could be more fa- 
vorable.” She now prescribed a ceaseless course 
of Whately’s Logic, and with that soothing work 
resting under my feeble hand, and Crow by my 
side, I was left alone for hours. The rlgime 
suited me ; and aunt Dunk, more than ever sa- 
tisfied with her treatment, dismissed the doc. 
tor. 

At last I was able to come down-stairs, and 
in time I crept out in the sun. I was taking my 
second walk with still tottering steps, when 
Henry and Charles Treyhen approached. Aunt 
Dunk, who stumped beside me with terrible 
energy, called out, 44 She’s not so well to-day, 
boys ; weaker by ever so much than she wax 
yesterday. I de re, I shouldn’t wonder if she 
sllpt through c — fingers after all.” 

My cheeks and eyes gave the lie to her words, 
and Charles answered with something of his old 
manner : 44 1 am delighted to hear it; we were 
really anxious, as long as you assured us Miss 
Pellam was improving daily, aud that nothing 
ailed her but a slight cold In the head.” 

And then aunt Dunk did the very last thing 
she would have done, had she entertained the 
slightest suspicion of the state of affairs. She 
desired Charles to give me his arm. 

41 She is to take fourteen turns in the sun, and 
I’m going to take Henry to see ray pigs ; they 
are the finest fellows I’ve seen fora long time.” 

She marched off with Henry, saying, 44 No- 
thing is so bracing for you boys as to do what 
you don’t like. You’d go forty miles round 
to avoid me any day, and Charles hates nothing 
more than dancing attendance on a silly girl 
without an idea in her head ; wonder what 
they'll find to stay.” 

We heard every word, and it was Impossible 
not to smile. 

My hand was resting on Charles Treyhen’s 
arm, and before we had taken two turns out of 
the fourteen, he had asked me If it might not 
stay there for life. What foolish things people 
do say sometimes, to be sure I but it did as well 
as anything else. I understood him perfectly 
well, and I think he understood me too, though 
I said something still more odd, and apparently 
senseless. 


14 Wait till I get to the bench, please,” was all 
I could say ; and he did wait. And then he said 
a great deal that I cannot repeat; but I was 
very happy, although tears were raining through 
my thin fingers. He got hold of my hand at 
last, and asked me if I would answer him one 
word. I did manage to look up then, and to 
say, 44 If I were aunt Dunk, I suppose I should 
say, 4 Decidedly not, Mr. Treyhen.’ ” He was 
quiet satisfied, and we sat there till aunt Dunk’s 
voice was heard in the distance. It was a for- 
tunate thing for me that her voice always pre- 
ceded her. I do not think she had been gone 
long, but we had had time to determine that 
she must not be told of our engagement until I 
was strong enough to bear the extra persecution 
which she would have every right to inflict. 

Whether it was from sitting on that bench, 
I know not, but the next morning Crow had to 
inform aunt Dunk that I was shivering in the 
first stage of ague. Aunt Dunk immediately 
denied the possibility, on the ground that there 
had never been a case in the house, although 
the district was an aguish one. After which she 
arose and came to look at me. There could be 
no doubt. My teeth were chattering till the 
very bed shook. With her accustomed prompti- 
tude of action, aunt Dunk seized me by the 
shoulders and shook me violently. Crow cried 
out for mercy, and I— fainted away. 

Aunt Dunk eyed me complacently. 44 Ha, I 
thought that would stop it; like ourea like 
never fails.” 

Crow could hardly conceal her indignation, 
but my aunt walked cheerfully away, putting 
her head in at the door again to say, “ Call me 
at once, Crow, if the fit returns. I've long 
wanted a case of ague under my own eye.” 

As soon as she could leave me, Crow sought 
her firm ally Crampton, and the result of their 
deliberations was, that the latter marched off to 
the rectory and dispatched Charles Treyhen to 
the manor-house. He found my aunt up to her 
elbows in books of medicine. 

“ She’s got it, Charles — she’s got the ague. 
Never was anything more fortunate. It’s a 
clear case. Just what I’ve been wanting. I 
know exactly how to treat it.” 

44 Of course, it is so common about here. It 
would be absurd to have a doctor for such a 
trifle. ’ 

44 1 don’t see anything absurd in having a 
doctor if you are ill. It is the proper thing to do.” 

44 Not for mere ague.” 

44 Mere ague, as you are pleased to call it, is 
the most dangerous thing you can have. It 
leads to many fatal diseases.” 

44 You don’t really mean that, aunt Dunk ?” 
said Charles in real alarm. 

44 Don’t I? What should you know about 
ague, I should like to know ? Why, I had it 
before you were born, and shall have it again 
after you are dead, as likely as not. It always 
leaves a weakness in the constitution and 
generally a tendency to decline, or paralysis, or 
lumbago. I don’t half like the girl’s looks, and 
I’ve half a mind to have Dr. Belton back to look 
at her.” 

A little more discussion, and Dr. Belton was 
sent for. Apparently he understood the case, 
for though declining to blame the shaking, he 
considered that {the one already given was 
sufficient. He did not wish it repeated, and my 
aunt, satisfied with what she called his approval, 
allowed me to take his prescriptions. The ague 
was obstinate. Although the attacks were less 
violent each time, they still returned, and 
change of air was pronounced indispensable. 
Dr. Belton was wise enough to desire Crow to 
inform my aunt of his opinion, which she did, 
with comments of her own upon the need- 
lessness of such a step. The result took us all 
by surprise. 

That evening, Henry and Charles Treyhen 
having walked up after dinner, aunt Dunk 
stood for some time netting vigorously in per- 
fect silence. We felt that something was im- 
pending. It came at last. 

“Now my mind’s made up. The girl must be 
doing something. Ay, you all thought I’d 
forgotten about her profession, I’ll be bound. 
But I’ve not. She’s not the stuff for a lecturer. 
But work she must for her daily bread.” Charles 
and I exchanged glances of amusement. “ I've 
long thought a lady courier might make a good 
living. I shall shut up this house, and take you 
to travel, Jane. We’ll go to Boloug, and if we 
like that, and you get ou as should be, we’ll go 
on to Rome and Jerusalem. That’s settled and 
done.” 

Nobody spoke. Henry was smothering his 
laughter, and Charles his Indignation. Aunt 
Dunk went on netting and talking vehemently 
for the rest of the evening. She had arranged 
it all, and there was no appeal. 

After this I was most anxious to tell her of 
our engagement, but Henry strongly advised us 
to wait, and even Anne, to whom I had written 
at once, offered the same advice. Scarlet fever 
at home made it impossible for her to reoeive 
me, and I had nowhere else to go, should aunt 
Dunk turn me out, as was very likely to be the 
case. I did not like the concealment. It seemed 
like treachery to be living at her expense, and 
keeping her in ignorance of my prospects. But 
I was overruled and the preparations for our 
journey continued. 

The house was entirely dismantled, the pic- 
tures taken down, the carpets rolled up. Aunt 
Dunk, who for upwards of thirty years had 
never passed a night away from the manor- 
house, announced uu intended absence of years; 
which made us all hopeful that a month would 
find her at home again. She made her will, let 
the ground up to the hall-door, and her only re- 
maining difficulty was how to dispose of the 
family plate and diamonds. She was advised 


to leave the former in Crarapton’s charge, and 
to deposit the latter at her banker’s. She ac- 
cordingly left the plate at the bank, and decided 
upon taking her diamonds with her. 

44 Henry, I want a pair of your boots ; the 
shabbiest aud thickest you’ve got,” said she one 
evening. 

Henry could only assent, but Charles dared to 
ask the reason why, 

“For my diamonds, of oourse; I shall stow 
them away inside. Nobody would dream of 
stealing old boots. I shall leave them about iu 
perfect safety, whereas no lock and key will 
keep out thieves. The boots will make people 
thiuk we’ve got a man with us too; and now I 
think of it, you may send up an old shooting 
suit as well, Henry. I’ll have it about the 
room where we stop, and it will keep those 
rascally Frenchmen from robbing us. They are 
born thieves, I’ll be bound.” 

The next preparation was still more eccentric. 
In contemplation of the possibility of war 
breaking out before our return, I was desired to 
cut out aud prepare a quantity of plain work, to 
be done in the French piisou, where we should 
probably pass some years. I was also to learn 
by heurt several pieces of music, though why it 
was to be supposed that we should be allowe 1 a 
piano, and deprived of music to play, I co Id 
not understand. Finally, large stores of gro. 
ceries from Crippleton were packed to ac- 
company us, aunt Dunk declining to believe 
that tea and cofl'ee were known in France. 

Our party consisted ot aunt Dunk, Crow and 
myself; Crampton was left to kill and eat the 
hares. We travelled only to Folkestone the 
first day, and we were to have slept at the Pa- 
vilion. But matters turned out differently. 

As soon as we arrived, auut Dunk walked 
briskly out into the town, and edified the men 
idling about near the harbor by darting among 
ihem, and asking what was the chief article of 
commerce in the town, and for what it was 
principally remarkable. They stared, grinned, 
and were so long in answering, that mv aunt 
walked on rapidly, remarking, “A parcel of 
stupid Frenchmen, every man Jack of them !” 
We joined the tablc-d'h&te that evening ; hut 
aunt Dunk could find nothing to her taste, and 
complained loudly enough to attract general 
attention. 

44 1 declare I believe it’s frogs already, Jane. 
One expects it the other side of the water, but I 
did hope fora Joint here, I must say.” 

Presently she electrified me by calling a 
waiter and desiring him to send her maid out 
to buy a chop. 

44 Mrs. Duuk’s maid— -Mrs. Dunk of Dunk 
Marsh — and tell her to cook them, as she knows 
bow, over my bedroom fire, and to bring them 
here at once. I don’t care to go upstairs, for I 
want my niece to see the world.” 

The waiter bowed; I colored crimson, and lost 
all appetite; the compauy kindly pretended 
not to hear. But the mutton-chops came not. 
Aunt Dunk grew angry, aud repeated the order 
in a voice which suspended ail other conversa- 
tion. 

The maltre d'hdtel now himself appeared. He 
was extremely sorry the lady was not satisfied. 
Would it not be better to order something in 
her own apartment? 

“Why, bless your heart, man, wbat does it 
matter to you where I eat ? I have ordered my 
maid to cook a chop upstairs and bring it here.” 

44 Bo I understand, madam ; but it is agaiust 
the rules to allow cooking in the bedrooms. In 
a house like this it would never do.” 

44 Why, is not this an hotel ?” 

44 Certainly, madam.” 

44 And do you mean to say we are not to doas 
we like in the rooms we pay for? Suppose I 
choose to fry onions in my room; I’d like to 
know what you’d do to stop it.” 

The man glanced appealingly at the company. 

4 » I should respectfully request you to leave oil.” 

44 Then I should fry them all the faster.” 

There was a roar of laughter at these words ; 
for it is needless to remark that, during this 
colloquy, every head had been turned one way, 
all eyes fixed upon us. I was ready to sink to 
the earth, and was unable to refrain from whis- 
pered entreaties that ray aunt would be silent. 

“What are you pulling at my gown ior, 
child ? Can’t you let me alone ? D’ye suppose 
I don’t know what I’m about?” said she, sud- 
denly turning upon me. 

Unable to endure more, I fled precipitately, 
and sought our own apurtments in teurs. She 
followed me ere long, fuming with ruge. 

“I never was so iusulted, Jane; I’ll not 
break bread iu the house. We’ll go by the night 
boat.” 

I begged for a cup of teu, for I had eaten 
nothing. Permission was granted, ou condition 
that Crow made it herself from our Crippleton 
stores. The expression of the waiter’s face, 
when he found us in the very act of unpacking 
and making the tea, was one of unmitigated 
contempt; and as I did not feel sure that we 
were not rendering ourselves amena.de to the 
laws of the land, I was relieved at finding uo 
opposition offered to us. 

It was a sad beginning. I sipped my tea, with 
difficulty repressing my tears, and auut Dunk 
walked up and down the room iu a state of in- 
tense irritability with everything and every- 
body, feeling the want of her dinner and of her 
netting. Suddenly a woman’s voice under the 
window began to sing 44 Willy, we have missed 
you.” 

“O that dreadful woman I why must she 
come squalling here? 1 wish she was Willy, 
and altogether missing under the waves,” ex- 
claimed aunt Duuk; and ringing the bell vio- 
lently, she ordered the waiter to send that 
woman away, and to tell her she would not 
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have her prowling about the house at that time 
of night. 

“Yes, ma’am ; certainly, ma’m. But I'm 
afraid I can't send her off, ma'am. The young 
gentlemen next door, No. 42, they are paying of 
her, and calling for another song.” 

“My compliments to the gentlemen — Mrs. 
Dunk of Dunk Marsh's compliments — and I 
can’t let that noise go on.” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; certainly, ma’am.” And from 
the roars of laughter next door, I imagine 
that the message was delivered. The singing, 
however, continued. 

“ This is unbearable,” said aunt Dunk. “ I’ve 
often heard English travellers called bears, but 
I could not have believed they would be as bad 
as this. I must put a stop to it at once.” And 
she again pulled the bell. 

The waiter reappeared. 

“ Did you deliver my message to those gen- 
tlemen?” demanded my aunt sternly. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; certainly, ma’am.” 

“And what did they say? Now speak the 
truth, mind.” 

“ They didn’t make no particular answer, 
ma’am.” 

“I don’t believe it. Who are they? what 
are they?” 

“ Well, ma’am, they is two young gents from 
London, ma’am ; quite young.” 

“ I didn’t ask where they came from; I want 
to know their names.” 

“Names, ma’am? Yes, ma’am; certainly, 
ma’am. I’ll inquire.” 

“ Bless the man, what is he talking about ! 
D’ye think I’m a fool ? D’ye mean to try and 
make me believe you don’t know the names of 
the people that come to this house ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, they oomes and goes so fast 
that we often does not hear their names. But 
these is quite young gents, ma’am; quite 
young. Not a day over sixteen, I should say, 
either of them.” 

“ Boys,” exclaimed my aunt, in supreme 
contempt, “ mere boys, and no one to look 
after them, of course. I’ll soon give them a 
piece of my mind. Here, waiter, open the door 
and announce me — Mrs. Dunk, of Dunk Marsh. 
That screeching is not to be borne.” 

My entreaties were disregarded, and she 
marched off, preceded by the waiter, who, 
throwing open the door, announced her name 
and title in tones rendered indistinct by smoth- 
ered laughter. I caught sight of two young 
men at an open window. They started up as 
my aunt appeared — astonishment plainly writ- 
ten on their faces. 

“ I’ve come to tell you you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves,” began aunt Dunk at 
once. “ A couple of lads like you keeping that 
poor creature out in the cold, disturbing the 
whole house, and annoying the neighborhood 
with her screeching and squalling. If you don’t 
stop it at once, I’ll complain to the authorities.” 

“ Pray do not trouble yourself, madam,” said 
the younger of the two ; “ we will have her In 
at once, since that is your wish.” 

“ My wish ! how dare you say such a thing ! 
You know perfectly well I only want her to go 
home, and you two to go off to bed. Why, you 
ought both to have been in bed and asleep an 
hour ago. A couple of lads like you; I wonder 
you are let to go about alone.” 

“ You are too kind, madam. We want 
words to express our gratitude.” 

Through the open door I could plainly Bee 
their faces, the expression of which alarmed 
me. Astonishment was fast giving place to a 
keen appreciation of the fun, nor did the fact 
escape me ef their being some years older than 
the waiter, for reasons best known to himself, 
had represented them. In an agony of fear 
I could no longer refrain from a whisper, in- 
tended for her ear alone. “ Aunt Dunk, aunt 
Dunk, O please come back 1” It was overheard. 

“ Aunt Dunk 1” exclaimed one of the young 
men. “ Surely this is not my dearest, my most 
revered aunt Dunk 1 Do I Indeed address her ? 
This is an unlooked-for happiness.” 

“ The boat will be off in twenty minutes, 
ma'am. There is no time to lose.” 

Never was news more welcome. 

“ Tell the captain to wait for me — not to 
start till Mrs. Dunk, of Dunk Marsh, is on 
board, waiter,” said my aunt, making for our 
rooms, and utterly disregarding the speeches 
with which her new acquaintance continued to 
address her. 

All was now bustle and confusion, and my 
relief was great. It was of short duration. We 
were hardly seated in the beat before the young 
men walked up to us. 

“ Dear aunt, I hope I see you comfortable.’ 

“ I’m no aunt of yours, thank goodness.” 
Aside : “ Wonder if I am, by the bye. He 

might be one of the Dunks of Slowney or the 
Hapons ol Cave, for aught I know.” 

“ No aunt of mine ! Have you forgotten the 
incidents of my interesting childhood? — how 
you dandled me in your arms, taught ray young 
ideas how to shoot, and otherwise worried my 
young life.” 

“ You are all wrong. If you'd said your name 
was Dunk or Hapon I might have believed 
you, but I never dandled so much as a cat, or 
taught any one but Jane here. You are an 
Impudent boy, and if you don’t make off, I’ll 
call the captain.” 

It was unnecessary. A more peremptory 
commander called for his attention, and for 
the rest of the voyage we were sate from an 
uoyance from him. He could not boast the 
same with regard to aunt Dunk. She watched 
him attentively as he retired with vacil- 
lating steps. She never took her eyes off 
him for full three minutes after he had 
streumed himself upon a bench, and then, 


darting towards him, she exclaimed in a voice 
above winds and waves, “ The boy's sick, I do 
declare. Decided case ; the very thing I wanted 
under my own eye.” 

And under her own eye she kept him during 
the whole voyage, treating him according to a 
theory of her own, whioh consisted in keeping 
feet and legs warm, and raising them consld- j 
erably above the level of the head. Boxes and | 
bags, Ac., she piled over and under him. He 
resisted at first, and even attempted to call a 
sailor to the rescue; but the man had heard him 
address her a few minutes before, and really 
imagining that he was her nephew, only laughed 
and passed on. My own state soon precluded me 
from watching thmn; but whenever I could 
look round, the san^ spectacle met my eye — 
aunt Dunk keeping a strict watch, heaping 
more and more heavy weights upon his legs, 
forcibly holding down his head with a heavy 
hand, and pouring brandy down his throat. 
Occasionally he made frantic efforts to free 
himself from the double danger of choking and 
of being smothered, and she afterwards re- 
marked to me that she was lucky In meeting 
such a case ; it must have been an exceptional 
one, as she had never read of convulsions in 
sea-sickness. 

When we arrived at Boulogne, the friend 
tame forward, and laughingly thanking aunt 
Dunk for her kindness, led off the unhappy 
victim more dead than alive, and presenting a 
most deplorable aspeet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT DUNK ABROAD. 

I do not know how we got to the hotel, or to 
bed, for aunt Dunk’s French comprised some 
half-dozen words, and my own had breathed no 
air but that of our schoolroom. I know that 
next day we found we had taken rooms and 
ordered breakfast for a party of twelve Instead 
of two, and that we had to pay for the mistake. 

Aunt Dunk was much surprised to find that 
both tea and coffee were known commodities, 
and that our stores, for which she hed had to 
pay largely at the douanc, were not regarded 
more favourably at the French hotel than at 
the Pavilion. Having some idea of going on to 
make a long stay in Rome, she thought it best 
to husband the groceries, and to put upjwith the 
national fare at present. Of course neither tea 
nor coffee could be as good as what we had 
brought from Crippleton. 

After some sleep, we rose, breakfasted, and 
sallied forth for a walk, aunt ’Dunk, Crow and 
myself; and not knowing where to go, we soon 
lost ourselves iu a nest of most unpleasing 
streets. The first woman we met gave us a 
cheerful “ Bon jfour,” which my aunt returned 
somewhat doubtingly, and then shading her 
eyes with her hand, turned to look after her. 

“ Dear me, I ought to know that woman, I 
suppose, hut her (hce seems strange to me. 
Very odd.” 

We met another and another, and ail greet- 
ed us in the same manner. A sudden thought 
struck aunt Dunk. “ Why, they must be Orip- 
pleton girls, married and settled here. They 
know me of course by sight, though I don’t 
know them. Very odd if I find a Crippleton 
colony out here, Jane.” But as the greetings 
continued, she grew puzzled. “ I can’t have 
forgotten so many faces, Jane, and they 
wouldn’t all remember me. I can’t make it 
out at ail.” 

I suggested that oivility might] be the eu* tom 
of the country. 

“ Nonsense, child ! Do you suppose they’d 
be fools enough to go curtseying to all strangers, 
and in a seaport town too, where strangers are 
as plentiful as plus ? I know what it is. It’s 
the name. Your uncle’s ancestors came from 
Holland, and I daresay some popped over hero. 
Dunk is a name well enough known over the 
sea. Depend upon it they’ve seen it on our 
boxes, or maybe it’s in the paper already.” 

For a person given to theories, to using long 
words and discoursing upon woman’s rights, 
aunt Dunk was singularly simple-minded, and 
I was in a state of oonstant surprise at her 
naive views of onr surroundings. It was neces- 
sary to bear in mind how many years she had 
passed at Dunk Marsh. 

In the afternoon she elected to go tor a drive, 
and as the waiter spoke English, we were able 
to make known to the driver the first place we 
wished to visit — a chemist’s shop. We did not 
get out. A man came to the door, and my aunt 
gave him a prescription to be made up. He re- 
treated, and we sat still, expecting the carriage 
to go on. Iu vaiu. 

“Tell him to go on,” said aunt Dunk; and 
Crow, putting her head out of the window, gave 
the order in excellent English. In vain. Aunt 
Dunk herself now made the attempt. She 
thrust her head out of the right-hand window, 
and ejaculated in a loud voice, 1 Oochon, voni /’ 
In vain. The coachman sat doggedly still, either, 
enjoying the Joke or not recoguising as his own 
the somewhat peculiar appellation. Aunt Dunk 
now tried the other window, with another loud 
* Vont, Cochon!' Still in vain; and we might 
have passed hours in this unpleasant position, 
had not our friends of the Pavilion suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“ Aunt Dunk in difficulties !” exclaimed my 
aunt’s ci-devani victim, darting forward. “ Can 
I in gratitude be of any servioe to the best of 
relatives ?” 

“So you are out again,” said aunt Dunk, 
eyeing him professionally. “ How d’ye feel ? 
Any pains about you? System shaken?" 

“ Fearfully, aunt, fearfully. X doubt If X shall 
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»ver entirely recover from the effect* of that 
woyage.” 

“ Ay, ay, you were pretty bad. I don’t know 
H’hat you would have done without me. What 
y>ou want now is a tonic. Come up to me at 
ton to-morrow and I’ll give you one.” 

At that precise moment our eccentric driver 
took it into his head to start off at a rapid trot 
puobably urged thereto by a vigorous poke from 
the umbrella of tho worthy Crow, whose horror 
otf our new acquaintance was unbounded. Aunt 
I>unk had only time to shout out the name of 
her hotel. 

The next day was Sunday, and at an early 
hour aunt Dunk, dressed in her best, was seated 
art the window, ready to make her observations 
crin men and things, and guarded on each side 
by her Bible and a book of sermons. Presently 
a rumbling sound was heard. “ Why, I declare, 
here's a carriage coming wickeding along on a 
Siunday. I do believe these French have no 
consciences whatever.” 

A card was put into her hands : Mr. Brett 
a;nd Mr. Liddess wished to have the honor of 
waiting on her. I believe aunt Dunk thought 
it was the mayor and corporation with an ad- 
dress, in compliment to the well-known name 
od Dunk ; for her countenance fell when the 
young men of the Pavilion entered. 

“ O, it’s only you, is it ? Come for your me- 
dicine, I suppose ? Jane, fetch the stuff.” 

It was an embarrassing reception, and I was 
grlad to see that the young men so felt it, for 
they advanced considerably abashed. The scene 
vras less favorable to Impudence than either the 
street, the steamboat, or their own apartment 
at the Pavilion, and they evidently felt the in- 
fluence of aunt Dunk’s manner and Sunday at- 
tire. I now perceived that my aunt’s victim 
was much younger than the other ; in fact, pro- 
bably numbering few years more than had been 
awarded to him by the English waiter. Their 
milk of life I imagine to have been that of the 
upper class of tradespeople. I considered that 
we were fortunate ; matters might have been 
worse. 

They came to propose to my aunt to take a 
drive, and I felt that we had no right to be sur- 
prised, after the manner in which she had 
treated them. Moreover, the proposal was made 
with due deference, and was evidently the re- 
sult of a determined resolution on the part of 
the younger, whose improved behavior and con- 
stant reference to his friend plainly showed that 
he had been receiving a lecture. 

It was a lottery how the idea of a drive in 
such company would be received. Had I pas. 
sessed more command of countenance, it is pro- 
bable the dignity of Mrs. Dunk of Dunk Marsh 
Would have been insulted. But my dislike was 
too plainly visible, and although she declined to 
dkive on a Sunday, and severely lectured them 
upon the sinfulness of such a course, she graci- 
ously consented to allow them to accompany us 
the next day. After they were goue, I was fool- 
ish enough to remomitrate. I ventured to ask 
if she thought it qmto wise to make the ac- 
quaintance of two men of whom we knew po- 
sitively nothing, excepting that they, or at least 
one of them, had treated her with considerable 
Insolence. This was quite enough to confirm her 
in her resolution. 

“ What are you afraid of, child ? They are 
the civilest lads I ever met ; I know what I 
am about, I can tell you. You don’t suppose 
they are coming after you, eh ? You may be 
easy on that score. If you had a hair’s breath 
of good looks about you, I’d take care how I 
took up with any one. But you are as ugly as 
Crow, and nobody ever looks at you twice. What 
fools girls are, to be sure 1” 

As usual, I was obliged to submit, and we 
started for tho dreaded drive. Certainly, no 
fault beyond a certain degree of vulgarity could 
now be found with the young men. Mr. Brett, 
my aunt’s ci-devant victim, devoted himself to 
her, evidently appreciating her peculiarities to 
the utmost ; Mr. Liddess hardly spoke at all. 
Still it was a relief to hear that they were start- 
ing for Rome the next day. 

“ Rome !” said my aunt, “ Why, what bu- 
siness can you have there? Idling away your 
time y I’ll bo bound.” 

On the contrary, they meant to work very 
hard : they were artists. 

“Artists !” exclaimed aunt Dunk, In profound 
disgust. “ Well, I did think bettor of you than 
that That’s always an excuse, for doing no- 
thing. Don’t tell me ; I know all about it. Boy 
sketches grandfather’s nose when he ought to 
bo doing his lessons : wonderful talent ! Boy 
grows up; sees a rabbit sitting ; sketches him 
when he ought to be working for bis bread ; 
painter passes by ; collars him ; drags him off 
to London ; other painters set at him ; make 
him do It again ; give him coats and boots if 
he’s poor, orders for theatre if he isn’t. Boy 
takes to daubing and to evil courses, dabbling 
away his best years among dirty colors with a 
nasty smell ; doing no good to any one. 
Pshaw !” 

The young men laughed and protested. 

“ Here is a living contradiction to your asser- 
tions,” said Mr. Brett. “ Liddess has maintained 
his mothor and sister for some years.” 

“ Then his father ought, to be ashamed of 
himself for allowing it.” 

“ My father died eight years ago, and my poor 
mother was quite crushed by bis loss. She 
has never ceased to mourn for him.” 

“ Then she ought to be ashamed of herself. 
I’ve no patlenee with people who go widowing 
on for ever. It’s no oompliment to one’s hus- 
band, wearing weeds more than a year, for it 
only looks as if one had forgotten how long it 
is sinoe he died. I did my duty, and no more, 
i by the late Mr. Dunk, l wore my weeds oue 


year to tho day, and very hot and heavy I found 
the caps ; and then I widowed off In second 
caps— ribbons and all that ; and a great relief I 
found it, and I’d like to hear Mr. Dunk say that 
wasn’t enough for him or anybody else.” 

At this moment the carriage dashed forward • 
there was a crash, a scramble, and we stopped. 
The pole was broken ; it was impossible to go 
on. There was a consultation. The distance 
from Boulogne was not great ; Mr. Brett pro. 
posed to ride one of the horses Into the town 
for help. 

u You shall do no such thing,” said aunt Dunk. 

“ I’m not going to sit twirling my thumbs in a 
broken carriage. Jane and I will ride the horses; 
you can both walk ; and the coeAon, as you call 
him. can stay with the carriage.” 

I protested ; my aunt Insisted. But such was 
my terror of a horse that, rather than approaoh 
anything so terrible, I would have left aunt 
Dunk then and there, and found my way alone 
to England. For the first and last time my 
will prevailed. I believe I was never forgiven. 

“ Well, if you are a fool, you must be a fool,” 
was the conclusion of the argument; and aunt 
Dunk turned her attention to mounting her own 
steed. 

Mr. Brett suggested that she should stand 
upon the carriage-seat, and let him lead the 
horse alongside. * 

“ D’ye think I can’t get up like other people V 
retorted my aunt. “I suppose you think I’m 
too old. You’ll Just be pleased to put me up.” 
“ Not that side, then, if you please.” 

“ And why not, I should like to know ? D’ye 
think I can’t ride either side of a horse like any. 
body else ?” 

“ But nobody ever does get up on that side.” 
“ Then I’ll show them tho way.” 

And with some distant idea of the task before 
her, aunt Dunk stood poised on one leg, holding 
out the other foot towards Mr. Brett, who, striv- 
ing to controll his hilarity, attempted to put her 
up. The first effort resulted in failure. Aunt 
Dunk made a short appearance in the air, and 
came down upon Mr. Brett’s shoulder. 

“You did not Jump high enough,” and “ Yeu 
are as weak as a baby, and as awkward 
as an owl,” urged each performer to the display 
of more force. Aunt Dunk now rose high iu 
the air, poised for one second on the animal’s 
back, and then to our extreme horror totally 
disappeared on the opposite side. Mr. Brett 
and Mr. Liddess literally sat down in the road, 
helpless with laughter. I flew to her assistance. 
For one dreadful moment I believed she was 
dead, and my exclamation brought the young 
men to my side. She was partially stunned 
when they raised her, and we all watched her 
for some minutes with real anxiety. Her first 
words were most characteristic. 

“ Now I shall do it again, and nothing shall 
stop me,” she gasped, and from that moment I 
felt comparatively easy about her. “If it had 
been a proper kind of English horse it wouldn’t 
have happened, Jane. These foreign brutes 
don’t know what they are about, and have uo 
idea of carrying a lady. O dear, my head I 
What are those two youug fools laughing at?” 
— for, relieved of immediate fear, the young 
men were unable to restrain their laughter. 
“ Did they never see a lady fall off her horse be- 
fore, I wonder ?” 

“ Off, but not over,” said Mr. Brett, striving to 
command himself. 

“ But I say off, Mr. Brett, and I am not to be 
contradicted.” 

Nobody was in a state to contradict her, even 
when after a short rest she insisted upon an- 
other attempt. I watched her in fear and 
trembling, for in addition to my terror of the 
animal, I thought she was more hurt than she 
would confess. Nor did I feel easier about hsr 
when she was at last mounted, aud we were 
able to start. It was evident that the motion 
was more than she could bear. Every step gave 
her pain, and before wo reached the town she 
alighted and proceeded on foot, declining, how- 
ever, all assistance. Her unusual silence in- 
creased my anxiety, and I was annoyed when 

she stopped short at the Rue aud insisted 

upon dismissing our companions. I hardly 
thought she would have strength to reach the 
hotel, but an incident which now occurred 
proved that I had miscalculated her powers. 

As wo picked our way one behiud the other, 
my aunt, who was first, almost stumbled over 
a child of about two years of age, sitting upon a 
doorstop, and with much satisfaction gnawing 
a mast unpleasant lobster. With her usual de- 
cision, aunt Dunk seized the unsavoury morsel 
between her finger and thumb, aud threw It 
away as far as she could. The baby set up a 
howl, which brought all the neighbors to their 
doors in time to see the action. A woman 
rushed forward and snatched up tho child, voci- 
ferating eagerly and angrily at my aunt. 

“ Don’t be a fool, woman. The child would 
have choked in a minute. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for letting her pick up such 
rubbish,” said aunt Dunk, pushing on. 

A little crowd collected and followed us, but 
still auut Dunk walked on, answering the cla- 
mour in excellent English, and apparently muck 
strengthened by the excitement. 

Thus accompanied wo emerged on the quay, 
to the astonishment of the well-dressed people 
who were taking their daily walk. I felt that 
if our tour were to last mueh longer, it would go 
far to shorten my life. The erowd continued to 
eollect and to grow more threatening, and at 
length one virago went the length of shaking 
her fist behind aunt Dunk’s bonnet. I was 
trembling in every limb, and though we were 
within a hundred yards of the hotel, I felt that 
my limbs would not carry me «o for. At that 
moment, to my *uu jo/, * 
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tAll dark form emerged from the doorway, and 
pushing through the crowd, held out his arm 
Just as I was on the point of falling. 

44 Charles Treyhen !” exclaimed my aunt k 
standing stock-still, utterly regardless of the 
gesticulations of the crowd. 44 What earthly 
business have you here, I should like to know ?” 
44 The business of rescuing yon from this tur 
bulent mob.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! we want none of your resou- 
lngs. As if I cared a snap of the Anger for all 
the hop-o’-my-thumb Frenchmen that ever 
were born ? What a noise they do make to be 
mire, and what a pack of fools they are ! Here, 
ffeiteM out vout!” she continued, onee more ad- 
dressing the mob, and then, as calm as if in her 
own garden at home, she walked on and entered 
the hotel. 

It was too delightful. Charles was come with 
every intention of remaining with us, if only 
aunt Dunk could be induced to consent, and 
that she must consent we were both fully re- 
solved. He Justly considered her a most in- 
efficient guardian, and when he had heard our 
short but eventful history, he was not at all 
inclined to alter his opinion. 

We had ample time to discuss the matter, for 
aunt Dunk walked straight to her room, de- 
clining my company, and did not reappear for 
some time. When she returned, her Arst ques- 
tion was why had Charles come. 

44 Well, I have got my duty done for a while, 
and mean to take a rest.” 

44 You don’t suppose you are coming on with 
us, I hope. Men are always in the way.” 

44 So I have heard you say before, aunt Dunk, 
and it certainly never entered my head that 
you would ask me to go with you.” 

44 And why not, I should like to know ? How 
do you think the girl looks?” she added, with 
startling abruptness. 

44 Well— better, I think, aunt Dunk: certainly 
better.” 

44 Then she’s not better at all, so that’s all you 
know about the matter ; she loses strength 
every hour. Bolong don’t agree with her at all.” 
44 You will go on then, I suppose to Paris ?” 
“Now why should you suppose any such 
thing? What nonsense you do talk! It’s as 
plain as a pikestaff that the girl must go home. 
If Bolong don’t agree with her, what earthly 
use is there in taking her to Paris, or Rome, or 
Jerusalem, eh ?” 

It was one of those questions to which no 
answer suggests itself, and we remained silent. 

Aunt Dunk continued : “ My mind’s made up 
— I’m going to take her home. I mean to give 
her up altogether ; I’ve done my best for her. 
I’ve tried to train her for two professions, and 
she has failed in both. She’s wilful and help- 
less, and she can’t speak a word more French 
than she did when we left England, and she 
looks more white and sickly than ever. I’ve 
tried abroad, and abroad has failed. She’s At 
for nothing but to be married, and there’s no 
chanoe of that, with that face of hers ; and if 
there was, I’m not going to be bothered with it. 
The sooner she goes back to her sisters, the 
better.” 

In this at least we both concurred, though 
completely taken by surprise at the announce- 
ment, Mollified by my immediate submission, 
■he was able to confess that her bones ached 
very much from her fall; and we rightly 
Judged that she felt really ill enough to wish to 
be at home again. That she was ill and suffer- 
ing there could be no doubt; for she allowed 
Charles to make all arrangements for our de- 
parture without opposition, shut herself up in 
her room during the short remainder of our 
stay, and when with us hardly spoke at all. 
Both Crow and I were seriously alarmed ; and 
I believe Crow went the length to tell her that 
there was not a good doctor to be found in Bou- 
logne, in the hope that aunt Dunk would imme- 
diately send for one. 

We were once more at Dunk Marsh, our for- 
eign tour having lasted as many days as the 
number of years my aunt had allotted to It. 
Aunt Dunk had now no crotchet, no hobby, but 
the chronic one of giving an animated “No” to 
all things; and alas, even that 44 no” had lost 
much of its animation. I had for long perceiv- 
ed that it had been a comfort to her to lay 
aside the 44 Rights of Women.” From the day 
of my failure at the Townhall that subject had 
barely been mentioned, and the study of medi- 
cine had been taken up in a more natural and 
congenial manner. Long words and compli- 
cated sentences were not natural to her, and a 
return to her usual abrupt style of speech had 
been a relief to her. But there was now a still 
more marked change. Her old energy and ac- 
tivity had vanished; she grew more and more 
silent; she no longer stood up to net; and it 
was plain that she suffered much. The Trey- 
hens, as well asCramptonandCrow, tried every 
means to induce her to see a doctor, but in vain ; 
and we were forced to see her fading away be- 
fore our very eyes, and were powerless to help 
her. 

One day a Mrs. Melton called. The distances 
from house to house were so great in that neigh- 
borhood, that morning visits were almost un- 
known; but Mrs. Melton had called once before, 
soon after I came to Dank Marsh, and on that 
ocoaslon aunt Dunk had refused to see her, on 
the ground that she had missed her vocation. 

44 She’s a clever woman, Jane, and she’s missed 
the glorious destiny of woman in the nine- 
teenth century, and has been fool enough to 
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was sitting in the farthest window. I was on 
the point of coming forward, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the next sentence. “I 
suppose I may venture to congratulate you on 
Mr. Treyhen’s engagement to Miss Pellam. 
Such a charming match!” 

44 My nephew engaged to Jane Pellam ! Why, 
what stuff is the woman talking?” said aunt 
Dunk, with some of her old fire. “The girl only 
came because she’s too ugly to marry , and as 
for Henry, such nonsense never entered his 
brains.” 

I was thankful that the recollection of Char- 
les did not enter hers. Mrs. Melton apologised, 
and soon after took her leave. The idea, how- 
ever, rankled. That evening aunt Dunk re- 
garded me steadily for some time, and then said 
abruptly, 

44 You are not fool enough to dream of fancy- 
ing that Henry’s going to marry you ?” 

I colored crimson, and indignantly repu- 
diated the idea. 

44 0,” said aunt Dunk. After half an hour’s 
silence she added, 44 That’s settled and done.” 
After this, Charles and I agreed that she must 
no longer be kept in ignorance of our engage- 
ment. It was not decided which of us was to 
tell her, therefore it is not surprising that I 
should imagine Charles had done so, when she 
suddenly exclaimed the next day, after one of 
the long silences now become habitual to her, 
44 Jane, you are a poor creature, and fit for 
nothing but to be married, so I’ve made up my 
mind that you shall marry the boy at once.” 

The episode of the day before had faded from 
my mind. I thought only of Charles, and I thank- 
ed her with warmth. 

She eyed me rather strangely, and as if sur- 
prised, and said, 

44 Well, you are Just like the rest of them, in 
spite of your ugly face. Girls are girls, go where 
you will. Now mind, I’m not going to be 
bothered. Neither of you must mention the 
subject in my hearing. You may be married 
here if you like, the sooner the better. I shall 
be glad when you are gone ; but I’ll nave no 
fuss, no favors, no bridesmaids, no breakfast. 
Crampton and Crow may sottle it all; I won’t 
hear anything about it." 

I promised cheerfully, hardly able to believe 
that the long-dreaded task was over, and that no 
opposition was to be feared. Charles was away : 
he had gone to town that morning, intending to 
be absent a few days. It was provoking. I 
should have preferred telling the news to 
writing it, and I rather wondered that he had 
not already told It to me; for I imagined he 
must have seen aunt Dunk after parting with 
me the day before. On consideration I con- 
cluded that, as was to be expected, he had 
nothing to report but vehement opposition, and 
that aunt Dunk had afterwards changed her 
mind. It was too late to write that day, and 
the events of the night rendered it altogether 
unnecessary. At midnight I was hastily sum- 
moned by Crow. Aunt Dunk was alarmingly 
ill. On our own responsibility we sent for Dr. 
Belton, and summoned Charles by telegraph. 
By the time the former arrived, my aunt was 
sufficiently recovered to refuse to see him, and 
to enjoy calling us fools for sending for him. 
She was, however, still very ill when Charles ap- 
peared, and my news was hastily communicat- 
ed, for I could not leave her for long at a time* 
In a few days she rallied considerably; and 
although the greatest part of her time was 
spent in her room, she camodown to her meals, 
which however passed in perfect silence. She 
seemed unable to bear even the presence of 
“the boys,” and all their attentions were re- 
pulsed, though mine were silently accepted. 
One day she adruptly asked when I was to be 
married; and on hearing that no time had been 
fixed, she desired that I would settle it at once. 

If I couldn’t do it myself, Crampton and Crow 
might do it for me.” I was very reluctant to 
think of leaving her in her present state, but 
she insisted, and an early day was fixed for the 
wedding. 

Very lonely I felt in my preparations, and 1 
longed for Anne, but the still lingering fever 
made the presence of any of my sisters im- 
possible. No one dared to suggest to aunt Dunk 
that some lady should be asked to lend me her 
support on the eventful day ; and it was only 
the morning before the wedding that aunt 
Dunk desired me to write to Mrs. Melton, and 
request her attendance. “I’m very bad, my 
dear; I’m going to bed,” said my aunt. She 
had never called me “my dear” before. She 
looked wretchedly ill, and I felt very anxious 
.about her, as I sat by her side far into the 
night. The next morning Crow came to me in 
tears. Aunt Dunk sent me her love — the first 
and last she ever sent — she had had a bad night, 
and had rather not see me ; but she meant to be 
down-stairs to receive us when we came from 
church. 

It was a sad wedding ; for the crying, which 
was all done by Crampton and Crow, was more 
for one lying sick and helpless at home than 
for the bride ; and my own heart was divided, 
for in her bravely-borne sutl'eriug I had learned 
to love aunt Dunk in spite of her eccentricities. 
On our return we found her standing at her net- 
ting, dressed as usual, and making a feeble 
effort to work. 

Charles led me forward. 44 Here she is, aunt 
Dunk; my wife, thanks to you.” 

The netting dropped from her hands. She 
gazed at us in utter astonishment. 44 Your wife ! 
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wfP/V ° Jan *' T f mi wicked girl. I said yeu bread and pickles at least to ease hi* friend’s 

hearth Henry ““ not Charles * O my minds, and shook his head most mournfully not 

to say reproachful at me, everybody saw how 


She staggered to the sofe, and a fearful change 
passed over her face. She gasped for breath. 
We gathered round her, and Charles tried to 
support her, but she pushed him away. Cramp- 
ton’s white face appeared among us. 

44 Let me send for the doctor, ma’am. Let 
him come now,” said he imploringly, not dar- 
ing, even at such a moment, to give an order 
without the consent of his mistress. 

“No, no, no,” gasped my aunt. 44 It’s no- 
business— -of yours ; but you’ve been— a good- 
good— good— old fool to me.” 

For a few minutes there was dead silence, 
broken only by her laboring breath and Crow’s 
subdued sobs. Then suddenly collecting all her 
strength, aunt Dunk sat bolt upright, and said : 
44 I’ll have nothing to do with itr-nothing to 
do with it ; so that’t settled and done !” and she 
fell back — dead. 

Thus died aunt Dunk, as she had lived, in 
direct contradiction to all around her, and at 
the most inconvenient moment she oould have 
chosen. 


For the Favorvte* 


marry. She’s a mere mother of children — : How dare you say so? She’s no such thing.” 
nothing more — more fool she.” Now, however 44 What on earth do you mean ?” Charles 
aunt Dunk admitted her at once, and received j spoke fiercely, drawing my hand under his 
her with an absence of contempt which was | arm. 

quite touching. Mrs. Melton asked after me, Aunt Dunk looked from one to another, as if 

neither she nor aunt Dunk perceiving that I * bewildered. 44 Your wife ! your wife ! Where’s 


Major Barker’s Mistake. 

BY EMMA NAOMI CRAWFORD, 

OF PKTERBORO’, ONT. 

No, the major ain’t what I’d call good com- 
pany, at lea«t for folks as oares to talk of any- 
thing bat cemeteries and blighted hearts, and 
such like, and to hear him repeat that piece to 
himself — 

But go, deceiver, go, 

Borne day perhaps thou’lt waken, 

From pleasure’s dream to know, 

The grief of hearts forsaken ! 

and ending with such an awful groan, is about 
the most lowering thing to the spirits as you 
could think of. Not that he, poor soul ! means 
it to be lowering, but, as he says to me some- 
times, “ sympathy, ma’am, is the only balm for 
wounded feelings !” and as a Christian woman as 
has her boarders to keep up, and not so much as 
a cent saved after ten years, though goodness 
knows, if Joshua hadn’t been so fond of 44 get- 
ting up behind,” as his brother said, for every 
sneak as asked him — though why up I don’t see, 
as it always ended in the money having to come 
down — I might have been at this very minute 
living quiet and respectable, instead of worry- 
ing over the way that Jones, the lawyer’s clerk, 
speaks about the coffee which, the best word 
he has for it, is roasted horse meat and sets 
everyone at table again the hash, and a more 
aggravating scamp than that Jones I never 
glimpsed, pretending to faint if a joints comes 
on table so much as twice, aud using that 
amount of water for his baths, that it’s my be- 
lief he means to run the cistern dry, if not the 
pump. 

But I was speaking of the M*\jor, but that 
Jones puts everything out of my head but him- 
self ! I remember a time when the Major was 
as lively as a cricket (not, I do assure you, that 
we have any of them nasty beasts in our place) 
and was quite a gay chap amongst our ladles, 

44 the life of the house,” Mrs. Catchem used to 
call him. He always was most pertikler neat 
in his dress, and, whatever you might think 
now to the oontrary, coliars was an institution, 
and flowers in the front of his coat quite com- 
mon. It was a real sight to see him come into 
the dining-room, with one of the ladies hanging 
graceful on his arm, and a fine looking man— 
though some said rather fat — lie was, and the 
parting of his hair straighter than any but a 
dry-goods clerk’s ever was, and then setting the 
easiest of them chairs — which never was built 
for lounges, I will allow — for her, and saying to 
her speculating like, “ I wonder what Mrs. 
Grubb has for us to-day !” though well he knew 
that from my rules I made it a point never to 
depart, and that, stare at the tureen as he might, 
beef soup it held and nothing else. There wasn’t 
woman In the house that he didn’t beau 
around, giving them flowers, and music, and 
taking them I do believe to every peep-show 
that come tojt he 'i place, and as for carriages — 
But you want to know what changed him ? 
Well that’s soon told, and a queer story It is, 
and not a word must you so much as breathe, for 
to say that his temper Is catchy aud cranky is 
but a poor word, and he's a good boarder, and no 
appetite to speak of. 

About a year ago there comes to me one day 
Sally, which reminds me that that girl’s impi- 
dence is past bearing, and says she, 

“There’s a young lady as wants to see you. 
mum, in the parlor.” 

Down I went, and there sat a young lady with 
big, sleepy, blue eyes, and shining yellow hair, 
and dressed to kill. 

44 Mrs. Grubb ?” says she. 

44 The same,” says I, and she come right 
straight to business. She was a lady of private 
property, she said, and an orphan, and having 
no friends, and having heard of my house, she’d 
like to board with me, and really there seemed 
no objections ; so I took her, and she paid some 
money in advance, and whatever people might 
think of it, most uncommon that was. 

Well, it didn’t neoda weasel tosoehow things 
was going even that first evening with the 
Major. He didn’t eat hardly a raossel, and 
though Jones said in a pig’s whisper that the 
mutton was burnt, and advised him to aet 


it was. Things only got worse with him every 
day, he never took his eyes off her at meals, he 
left off asking the others to concerts, and drives, 
and such, and if she couldn’t or wouldn’t go, 
he’d stay to home himself, and sit in the parlor 
a reading or poetry to her, or singing the dis- 
malest songs ail about breaking hearts, and stars 
what shines too high to think on, and all them 
ending and beginning with “ ahs !” and ohs !” 
which I hate. And so it come about that in a 
month they was engaged, and jealous enough 
Jones was about it, not that he’d admit it even 
to himself, and went round laughing bitterlike 
and making believe he didn’t care. I never in 
all my life did see a man so fond of a girl, but 
then when them elderly chaps falls in love they 
generally has it pretty hard ; and Miss Arlington, 
that was her name, was handsome enough to 
turn ever a head like the Major’s, which every 
one thought was seasoned again love, as one 
might say. 

Well, one night, it was pretty late, all the 
boarders had been to bed hours, and I was com- 
ing np the stairs — I’d been down to the basement 
to look after things for breakfust— when I saw a 
light shining out from an open door on the lobby, 
and thinking something was wrong, up I ran 
very quietly, for list slippers is my only wear, 
and turning sharp round an angle in the pas- 
sage, up I bumped again some one, standing in 
the shadow. 

44 Goodness !” says I, quite scairt. 

44 Hush !” says the Major’s voice, 44 don’t be 
alarmed, Mrs. Grubb ! Here she comes !” 

I looked round, and there going past us quite 
close, though not seing us, we being in the sha- 
dow, was Miss Arlington, in a long white wrapper 
that treeled on the ground, and her hair all 
hanging down round her, and carrying in her 
hands something that glittered as she went into 
the open door, which was that of her own room. 
She moved very quietly, and if I didn’t know 
her well, I’d have swore it was a ghost, for not 
a seund did she make; but just glode on Into 
her room, with her eyes shining and shut the 
door as if it was velvet, though a harrowing 
creak that door had commonly. 

“ Major,” says I, 44 what does this moan ? Is 
she sick ?” 

“No,” says he, very quietly, “but the fact is. 
she’s a sleep-walker; didn’t you see her eyes was 
wide open, and she’s been walking that way for 
the last hour, in and out of the boarders’ rooms, 
sometimes staying quite a while in them. I’ve 
been a watching her to see she don’t hurt her- 
self as sleep-walkers sometimes does; but I 
think she's quiet now for to-night, so I’ll go 
back to bed, she wakened me opening my door. 
Good night, Mrs. Grubb. I hope you ain’t fright- 
ened !” 

Well, you never did see such a queer looking 
set as they was at breakfast next morning. 
They all seemed to have lost their appetites, 
and I disremember ever seeing the hash so un- 
touched as it was then, though never a favorite 
dish, and so awful did old Mrs. Brown look that 
I said to her, not seeming to notice that she’d 
forgot her wig “I hope nothing is wrong, ma’am?” 

44 Nothing wrong,” said she, “ my watch has 
been stole from under my very pillow, and I 
never even wakened when the gory-handed 
robber stood beside tbe bed and took it !” 

And then came a perfect yell from them all. 

44 My purse is stolen too !” said Jones, very 
red in the face, and I never was gladder in my 
life than when he said it. 

“MeinGott!” groaned Doctor Schmidt. “I 
too ! Where is mine burse ? I do not know !” 

44 Where’s my diamond earrings ?” yelled Miss 
Darte, clutching Miss Holmes by the arm. 44 You 
always coveted them ! Give them back, you 
mean thief! No one knew where I kept them 
but you !” 

“Who wants your earrings?” says Miss 
Holmes, spiteftil like. “Every one knows all your 
things is from the dollar store ! I’ve lost every 
cent I had !” 

And it was so witli them all. They all had 
lost something, and such a row as there was. 
Some wanted me to search through the girl’s 
trunks, but Sally who was in the room, dared 
me to do it, and I didn’t see why I should. I didn’t 
know what to do; but. I happened to look at the 
Major who’d never said a word all through.. 
Mercy ! his face was that white that I got real 
frightened, and all in a minute I saw it all 1 
What had Miss Arlington been a-doing in 
them rooms ? What was that I’d seen a-shin- 
ing in her hand ? And why wasn’t she there in 
her place at table? Ah! why? 

Well, I knew the reason pretty soon, and so' 
did everyone. There was her room empty, her 
little black valise gone, and when we opened 
her trunks, there was nothing but one old cotton 
wrapper, and a note for the Major, very small,, 
and directed in a pretty little hand. What it 
was about I never found out, but tale or tidings 
of that deceitful woman, I, nor any of the re*f 
ever heard. 

They all got over it pretty soon, especial ah 
the Major insisted on paying them all back 
what she took, even to my spoons which a loss 
I cannot called them, as they was after all but 
plated, and some of the women said they for- 
give her, which I must say I don’t believe one 
word of it. 

The Major never was the same since, aud I 
don’t think he’ll ever get engaged again, as no* 
earthly woman could stand being talked at 
about burying grounds, and tombs and such, 
which as I said before, is bis only conversation. 

But you must never let on I told you tills 
ma’am, for his temper is perfectly gaily, and 
vinegry, as I may say ! 
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RABBITING. 


Rabbits Are vermin, we own, from the sylvan 
and agricultural point of view ; nor is It without 
cause that they are denounced at agricultural 
dinners and proscribed in leases. You may 
possibly — possibly, we say — persuade a farmer 
that the rook is his friend, or prevail on him to 
withdraw his subscription from the parish spar- 
row club, although he fluds It hard to realize 
that x, standing for any unknown quality of 
grubs and insects destroyed, can be greater than 
a, representing the conspicuous damage done to 
root crops and grain seeds. But about the rabbit, 
his tastes and his habits, there can he no 
mistake. He possesses the ground like dande- 
lion or ragweed, and it Is even more difficult to 
extirpate him. He breeds and multiplies as no 
other animal except, possibly, the herring or 
the pulez oricntalis. He has an unfailing ap- 
petite, and is always to be seen satisfying it; 
even while he pricks his ears to your distant 
footfall, and sits up to look out for you, he con- 
tinues nibbling. In spring he is busy among 
the fresh green stalks of the growing crops ; in 
summer he fattens on the ripening grain ; in 
autumn he ravages the root crops; in winter he 
is industriously barking the trees, and busy as a 
beaver among the shoots in the young planta- 
tions. His teeth being against the property of 
every man, every man’s hand is turned against 
him; and if he is hunted, shot, snared, uetted 
and trapped, he leaves behind him a legacy of 
hatred and bitterness, and stirs up more bad 
blood than any other brute in the country. 
Landlord and tenant are always at loggerheads 
over the damage he has done and the amount 
of compensation that should be awarded for it. 
He is continually and most justly abused because 
the young wood is coming on so poorly, and 
Ihere is so little to show for the nurseryman’s 
bill The crofter turned poacher swears it was 
a rabbit he tripped over first when he pre- 
cipitated himself headlong on his downward 
career. Had it not been for them blessed 
vermin that were always a-chewlng of his 
cabbages and belonging rightly to no one could 
tell who, he would never have got into trouble 
for meddling with the squire pheasants. So 
vermin rabbits are, by consent of the general 
sentiment as wdl as by solemn statutory enact- 
ment. 

Vermin they may be, and yet we should miss 
them more than many a more respectable 
auimal that glories in the name of game, and is 
tenderly cherished for the slaughter, and can 
only be slaughtered by special license. The 
enjoyment to bo got out of every particular 
sport bears no sort of relation to tlio dignity of 
the quarry. For fun, and for excitement too, a 
good morning’s rabbiting may be backed against 
a ceremonial tiger hunt with elephants and 
mahouts. In the first place — and it is no light 
consideration — you have got no sort of orriere 
penste when you are out rabbiting. You go after 
the pheasants your keepers have reared with 
something of the feeling with which you break 
into a bin of ancient wine that time only can 
replace. There were just five hundred and 
thirty of them turned out, we will say. Al- 
lowance made for wanderers and promiscuous 
casualties, that should be the precise number of 
head in your covers. The pile of blood-stained 
plumage at the close ol a good day represents 
so much of clear deduction, to say nothing of 
the wounded and the missing birds that the 
heavy platoon firing has scared away to your 
neighbors’ woods. Each time you see a pheasant 
hang his legs and fly off crippled you bewail 
him exceedingly, although, perhaps, not from 
humanitarian motives. Then, if you are a 
pheasant-fancier, you must keep your covers 
as quiet as a sick-room or a condemned 
cell. You must not think of glviug the 
merry - tongued spaniels or beagles a run 
through them of an autumn’s afternoon, or you 
will scarce have a feather to show your friends 
in the great days of the battue you have been 
lyiug buck for. The sport is tame, too, take it 
as you will. We do not say there is not pretty 
shooling when scared “rocketers,” driven & 
bout , are shooting sharp into the air from the 
brushwood at the end of the beat. But to say 
nothing of a half-dozen of your friends blazing 
away jealously all around you, corners like 
these are scarce, and brilliant constellations 
of rocketers expire swiftly in blood and powder, 
leaving an inburable blank behind them. Con- 
trast your circumstances, if you must content 
yourself— so people call it — with the chasse of 
the humble rabbit. We imagine your lines to 
have fallen to you somewhere on the confines 
of civilization, where crops got home in condi- 
tion are the exception rather than the rule, 
where an inclement climate conspires against 
the agriculturist with the hungry soil, where 
the tenant is scarcely awakening even yet to a 
knowledge of his rights, having hitherto been 
grateful for the most moderate returns, and re- 
garding the rabbit as an inevitable dispensation 
of Providence. Be it remembered, on the 
other hand, that his rent was regulated on the 
conditions in which he had to rai*e it; that 
your property yielded you overhead something 
perhaps like a couple of shillings per acre, and 
that, consequently, you could kill your rabbits 
In all comfort of conscience. Your modest 
mansion stands upon rolling ground, lightly 
clothed in shreds and patches of pine planta- 
tions. The *oil is hungry, we said, and it is ex- 
ceedingly thirsty ; although it must be conlessed 
that the clouds and mists send it down drink in 
abundance. It is sand, in fact, and so the rab- 
bits have found out: ten minutes play with his 
paws anywhere, and a muscular buck will bury 
himself well out of sight Conceive it, then to 


be honey-combed everywhere with holes and 
bolting holes; step where you will in your 
woods, you may feel it vibrate under your 
shooting boots. These woods are inclosed by 
turf banks, often faced with a rough masonry 
of loose-fitting stones, aud these banks are so 
many strongholds, where the feeble but fruit- 
ful folk may burrow and breed in all security. 
As you get farther from the house the fir-trees 
become thicker but more stunted — you may 
detect the cause in a certain saltness and briny 
freshness in the air. You have only to ascend 
that ridge in front of you, and you will see the 
ocean gently washing on the beach that starts 
the long line of sand-hills. If there are rabbits 
in abundacce in the woods, they absolutely 
swarm among the sand-hills. What a rabbit will 
rough it on It is hard to say. He will eat any- 
thing to be sure, and as much as you please to 
leave for him; but then, on the other hand, it 
seems as if he could thrive equally upon next to 
nothing at all. Family parties in higher con- 
dition than those you break up as you go stum- 
bling about among the sand-heaps it would be 
difficult to find in the best tended warren in 
England. Yet the stiff salt bent grass would 
not seem to be appetizing food, nor can there 
be much nourishment in those prickly furze 
bushes they have nibbled into all manner of 
fantastic shapes. Inland, in the woods, it is 
another affair altogether. Thence they make 
sorties, in troops and herds, upon oats that 
make dogged efforts to ripen and the struggling 
turnip fields. Reversing the order of things in 
parishes where tenant farmers are capitalists 
and eloquently outspoken, here it is not the 
game that takes tithe of the crops, but the 
farmer who thanks Providence for the tithe6 
the vermin have left him . — Pall Mall Gazette. 


PROBLEMS OF CIVILIZATION. 


What openings, what careers, does England 
offer to the man who will hold his wealth as a 
trust, and work at his trust as a profession ? 
Here is a Whitechapel, a Bethnal Green, a St. 
George’s in the East, lying in shameful misery 
and squalor, almost in mid-London, preyed on 
by the owners of the wretched hovels which do 
duty for houses. Almost every great town has 
its own squalid and therefore dangerous end ; 
and there are dozens of young men amongst us 
at this moment, any one of whom might re- 
solve to-morrow, quietly: “This Junketing, 

four-in-hand, dawdling life Is too hard for me. 
By God’s help I will rebuild Whitechapel.” 
Half a million of money, ten years’ work, with 
a strong will and a clear head, and it would be 
doue. There are hundreds of miles on our 
coasts which the bravest sailors pass with 
anxious brow and compressed lips in bad wea- 
ther. Another of our jeunesse dorle might well 
say, “This coast, rugged though it be, is not so 
rugged that it cannot be mastered. If money 
and persistence can doit, I will make harbors 
of refuge here, which shall be open in all wea- 
thers to the ships of all the world. Mines and 
mills are fouling and poisoning the streams in 
many a fair English vale, in which the fathers 
of this generation caught trout and greyling. 

“ They shall nin as pure and bright as ever if I 
live another ten years,” would be a resolve 
worthy the life of a brave man to accomplish. 
Such undertakings as these would no doubt tax 
the will and the brain as severely as the purse. 
The man who with the money at his command 
could rebuild Whitechapel, or cleanse the 
streams of a manufacturing county, must be 
one of great capacity. But no one has ever 
denied the possession of ability or energy to our 
richest class, and there are besides many other 
more obvious outlets for work of this kind open 
to less ambitious millionaires. For instance, 
we read in the papers only the other day that 
the £130,000, the remains of the Lancashire 
Relief Fund, is to be applied to the erection of 
a Convalescent Hospital in that great county. 
Unless I misread the accounts, it would seem 
that there is no such institution at present in 
Lancashire. The one fact speaks volumes of 
the arrears of work. Convalescent hospitals are 
rare all over the kingdom, and yet they are 
precisely a kiud of institution to which none of 
the hack objections apply. To build and en- 
dow one of sufficient capacity to receive the 
convalescent patients of a great hospital 
would be, one would think, well worth 
the expenditure of a few years’ income, 
and would not tax too severely the brains ol' 
any man. A very moderate amount of common 
sense and business-like attention to detail would 
be all that would be required. But whether it 
be in the ways suggested, or in some other, the 
thing must be done, unless we would see a dan- 
gerous state of things follow these years of pros- 
perity. Respect for vested interests, for the 
institution of property, is strong amongst us, 
stronger probably than in any other nation ; but 
there are signs, which we should do well to note, 
that there are strains which it will not bear. Of 
these I will only instance one — the aggregation 
of land in fewer and fewer hands. I believe you 
have instances of the same kind here in the 
North as we have in Southern England, of great 
capitalists — sometimes peers, sometimes new 
men — who are literally buying all up the land 
in certain districts which comes into the mar- 
ket. Within my own memory and observation 
almost all the yeomen, and a large proportion 
of the smaller squires, in the neighborhood I 
knew best as a boy, have been bought out in 
this way. The last time I was there, there 
were three or four squires’ houses uninhabited, 
and tenant farmers, or bailiffs, or gamekeepers, 
in the old yeomen’s bouses. Now, the chief ar. 


gument for a landed aristocracy is, that it places 
a highly cultivated person, a man of fortune and 
leisure, at the head of each small section of the 
community, whose own influence and the in- 
fluence of his family will spread refinement, 
courtesy, and the highest kind of neighborly 
feeling into the humblest homes which surround 
his own. But all this vanishes when one man 
owns estates In half a dozen counties. If he has 
houses in each he can’t live in them all, any 
more than he can eat four legs of mutton at 
once. More probably the houses have been first 
allowed to fall into decay and then pulled down ; 
so that a great man’s ownership is more likely 
than not, nowadays, to involve the loss of Just 
that element of old-fashioned country life which 
was most valuable and humanizing. The land 
with us is so limited in area, so necessary to 
human life, so much desired, that this kind of 
monopoly of it, if carried much further, will 
prove, I am convinced, the most dangerous 
weakener of the respect for property, and with 
it of the position of the aristocracy, that has yet 
made itself felt. — Macmillan' s Magazine. 


SPLENDID POVERTY. 

Poverty, ay “ splendid” poverty, is by no 
means exceptional in this highly prosperous 
country, nor confined to any particular rank in 
life, and its varieties form a curious but painful 
study. The variety of its treatment, however, 
by those most interested — that is, by the poor 
themselves — is even more instructive. In Lon- 
don alone, a floating mass of over one hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, of all ages, 
openly proclaim their lmpecuniosity, and enjoy 
the hospitalities, in one form or the other (so 
dearly prized by our coroner), of their respec- 
tive workhouses. Of course the provincial guests 
swell this number by many hundreds of thou- 
sands. But when we consider the very many 
obstinate and incorrigible poor, who, like our 
needlewoman, steel their hearts against the 
guardians’ flesh-pots, the army grows into a 
countless host of living skeletons, thinly but de- 
cently covered with the skin of society. For 
dearer than bread or meat (and God knows they 
are dear enough) are the few “ sticks of furni- 
ture,” the cup of non-eleemosynary tea, the fa- 
ther’s Bible, and the mother’s china, the social 
pipe not necessarily confined to Sunday or 
Christmas-day, and the converse ranging over 
a wider field than fat of beasts and leanness, of 
men. And yet they are thin enough as they 
sit there, watering their tea-leaves or their beer, 
and “ making believe” at eating butcher’s meat 
out of the doubtful scraps they have collected ; 
but they cling to the fact that they are still 
members of the outer world, and to the hope 
that they may one day take a better place in it. 
Poor things ! they do not often read the papers, 
and so are not troubled in their minds by 
crowner’s-quest law, and it will concern them 
still less when “ Death, knocking at the door,” 
shall find them “ at home,” and seated in splen- 
dour to receive his morning call. Who shall 
presume to lift the veil from this or that skele- 
ton, and at once measure the height from which 
it has fallen, and count the places in which it is 
broken ? This one was rickety from its birth, 
and owned nothing to its parents but imperfect 
formation and evil example. It was physically 
impossible for it to earn money and make tissue ; 
mind and body alike refused to share any res- 
posibility of its future existence with the soul, 
which had to fight the battle of life alone. And 
this has been wasted by an accident, or stripped 
by disease. And this other has had its dainty 
flesh picked off by misfortune, as it is called, 
by the fangs of the law, or, “ sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth,” by those of some relative or 
friend. There they all hang swinging on so- 
ciety’s gibbet, their spare clothing flapping in 
the wintry wind, offenders against the creed of 
Mammon, which counts poverty among her 
least favorite sins. And who can tell, as the air 
stirs the rags that serve them for clothing, and 
shows here and there a gaunt bone instead of a 
well-turned limb, what shame they feel, and 
how they shrink more and more into them- 
selves to avoid further detection and exposure ? 
If the “ pride of life” be a sin, it is, alas, an in- 
dispensable condition of humanity, and we 
should like, in a certain sense, to see the man, 
above the condition of a street begger, who 
would he willing to stand either at the Albert 
Memorial or at Aldgate pump and make public 
confession that his purse, or his stomach, is but 
indifferently filled. He would, to be sure, 
Infallibly be given into custody for begging in 
a royal park or in a city thoroughfare, as 
the case may be j but neither this, nor 
the consciousness that his indirect appeal would 
be abortive, deters him from taking a oourse 
which he avoids because simply it would make 
him either an object of public sympathy or ri- 
diculous. And much as a man dislikes to be 
pitied, he shuns ridicule even more, which 
makes us feel that, after all, there Is a ridiculous 
side to poverty, on which the darning and the 
patching show more than unsuspected holes. 
Mr. Scott cheapening a herring in Clare-market 
before he was called to the bar, and Lord Eldon 
buying a salmon at Grove’s, after be was made 
Lord Chancellor, are two very different people, 
although in both cases the Immediate object — 
that of reducing hunger by a fish diet — was the 
same; for a man does not dine upon a salmon, 
whatever he may be suspected of doing on a 
herring. And the inevitable inference tn the 
former case would be fatal to the customer in 
the eyes of his tradesman, unless he eould pro- 
duce a patent of nobility wherein to wrap up 
the bloater, and convey it home. — Tinsley’s 
Magazine, 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

For Burns.— For burns or scalds apply im- 
mediately a soft linen rag or lint saturated with 
strong spirits ol camphor, and keep it wet for 
an hour. You will be surprised at the relief it 
affords. 

Cough Mixture.— Mix eight teaspoonfuls of 
treacle, eight ditto of vinegar, two ditto of antl- 
ruonlal wine and four drops of laudauum. Two 
tenspoonfuls to be taken at night, and one in 
the morning. 

Nottingham Pudding.— Three large apples, 
one ouuoe of sugar, half a pint of batter for pud- 
ding. Peel the apples and take out all the 
core; fill them up with sugar, and plaoe them 
in a pie-dish. Cover them with a light batter, 
and bake half an hour. 

For a Sudden Hoarseness — Take once or 
twice a day a teaspoonful of nitre in a wine- 
glass of water. To restore the voice, eat a pt- ce 
of anchovy, and It will almost instantly restore 
the just voice to any one who has beoome 
hoarse by loud speaking. 

Cube for Corns. — Rub together in a mortar 
two ounces of savine leaves, half au ounce of 
red precipitate, or nitric acid of mercury. Put 
some of this powder iu a linen rag with a few 
drops of oil, and apply it as small poultioe to 
the corn at bedtime, taking it off in the morn- 
ing. Do this for a few nights. 

Head Cheese. —Boil in water somewhat 
sailed the ears, skiu, feet and a proportion of 
Llie sides of ihe hog, till the meat drops off or 
the flesh is quite soft. Take out and chop, not 
so fine as for sausage; season with pepper, salt, 
cloves and herbs; mix well ^together, and put 
in a pot or vessel with a weight on it. When 
needed, it can be cut in slices and eaten oold. 

To Preserve the Color of Bone Handles. 
— Soak them occasionally iu alum water that 
has been previously boiled. Let them lie for 
an hour in this alum-water; then take them 
out and brush them well with a small brush; 
and afterwards take a clean linen towel and dip 
it in cold water, squeeze it out, and while wet 
wrap it round the handles, leaving them to dry 
gradually — for if dried too fast out of the alum- 
water they will be injured. 

Orange Jelly. — Peel of two Seville and t o 
Chlua oranges, two lemons, the juice of three 
of each, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, a 
quarter of a pint of water and two ounces of 
isinglass. Grate the riuds of the oranges and 
lemons, squeeze the Juice of three of each, strain 
it, add the juice to the sugar and the water, and 
boil until it almost candies. Have ready a 
quart of isinglass Jelly made with twoounoesof 
isinglass, put it to the syrup, and boil it once up. 
Strain off the jelly, and let it stand to settle be- 
fore it is put into the mould. 

Sally Lunn Cakes. — One pint of boiling 
milk, half a tumbler of yeast, sufficient flour to 
form a stiff batter, two eggs, two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Put a pint of boiling milk into a pan, and when 
it has become lukewarm, pour half a tumbler 
of yeast upon it; stir it well, and add a* 
much flour as will form a stiff batter. 
Cover the pan with a cloth, and place it before 
the fire for two hours ; beat up the eggs with 
the powdered sugar. After the dough has stood 
to rise the time specified, mix the butter with 
the sugar and eggs ; add it to the dough, knead 
it, and let it remain in the pan for half an 
hour; then divide it into cakes, put them on a 
baking-tin, and bake them twenty minutea in 
a well-heated oven. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

A New brown dyestuff, called Grenade, which 
is soluble in water, has just been made in Ger- 
many. 

Two French chemists assert that the higher 
the atomic weight of a metal the more poison- 
ous generally will it be found. 

It has been suggested that the white appear- 
ance of the moon’s mountains through the te- 
lescope may be due to an incrustation of com- 
mon salt, which so readily crystallises from vol- 
canic lava, 

Coal-Cutting Machine A coal-cutting 

machine is reported to have been invented, and 
lo be actually at work, with brilliant results. It 
is said that it can cut in eight hours’ time 350 
feet of coal, yielding from 70 to 75 tons in 
weight, which production is stated to represent 
the work of forty men for the same period. Only 
three or four men are required to tend the ma- 
chine, and the calculation is that in time the 
labor of 300,000 out of the 360,000 men at pre- 
sent employed in coal mines can be dispensed 
with. Moreover, the waste incidental to hand- 
cutting, which is esii mated at 12 percent, of the 
wholo product, will be reduced to one- third of 
the amount by the use of ihe new machine— a n 
economy of no fewer than 10,000,000 tons of 
coal every year. 

Self- working Skip Ventilation and Ship 
Pumping. — An Invention of great advantage to 
ships has been successfully tried at Plymouth. 
Foul water and foul air in the lower part of a 
vessel are both pumped out by the mere rolling 
of the ship. Two Iron cylinders, connected be- 
low by a tube, are placed one on each side of the 
vessel. From each cylinder a pipe descends In- 
to the air or water that is to be pumped out» 
and a similar pipe rises as an outlet above. Tbe 
cylinders are filled with quicksilver, and, being 
connected below, as already stated, eadb roll of 
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the ship produces au alternate rise aud fall of 
the quicksilver, creating thereby a vacuum, In. 
to which the bilge-water rushes and is pumped 
out at the vent in a continuous stream. The cy- 
linders which expel air are filled with water ; 
but their action is the same as here described. 

An Extinct Ungulate Itecently in his 

opening lecture, Proiessor Flower mentioned a 
new ungulate animal from the Eocene beds of 
the Rocky Mountain region, which has recently 
been discovered by Professor Marsh, of Yale 
College. This animal attained nearly the size 
of an elephant. It had a largely-developed 
supra-oocipital crest, which projected backwards 
beyond the condyles. There were ossious 
cores for three pairs of horns. The pos- 
terior horns were attached to the supra- 
occipital crest, the median arose from the 
maxillaries, and the anterior from the tips 
of the nasals. The upper incisors were wanting 
and the canines were greatly developed. The 
skull was long and narrow, and there were six 
small molar and premolar teeth. The extre. 
mities were short, but resembled those of the 
proboscidia. There was no third trochanter of 
the femur, and no pit for the ligamentum teres. 
Professor Marsh calls this animal the Dinoce - 
ras mirabilis. It seems to have had characters 
allying it with perissodactyles as well as with 
proboscidia. 

The Moon. — If the atmosphere of the moon 
really exists (says the Engineer ), its density is 
less than 2000 th part of the density of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Such an atmosphere would 
be more attenuated than the vacuum which is 
obtained, under the best conditions, in the most 
perfect air-pumps. The refraction, or rather 
non-refraction of stars, is the means by which 
this determination is obtained. All observations 
hitherto made tend to prove that water in any 
form does not exist on the moon’s surface. But 
it has been considered that it was once present 
there, and Indeed traoes of aqueous or glacial 
action are by some considered to be evident. 
What then has become of the water ? Assum- 
ing the solid mass of the moon to oontract on 
oooling at the same rate as granite, its refriger- 
ation, through only 180° Fahr., would create 
cellular space equal to nearly 14$ millions oi 
cubic miles, which would be more than suffi- 
cient to engulf the whole of the lunar oceans, 
supposing them to bear the same proportion to 
the mass of the moon as our own oceans bear 
to that of the earth. If this be the present con- 
dition of the moon, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that an ocean can only exist on the 
surface of a planet as long as the latter retains 
a high internal temperature. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 

Kindness is stronger than the sword. 

Children are the to-morrow of society. 

The man that speaks plain truta is a cleverer 
fellow than he is generally taken for. 

Every man deems that he has precisely the 
trials and temptations which are the hardest of 
all for him to bear ; but they are so because they 
are the very ones he needs. 

A loving heart and pleasant countenance 
are commodities which a man should never fail 
to take home with him. They will best season 
his food and soften his pillow. 

False Happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never communi- 
cated. True happiness reuders them kind and 
sensible, and that happiness is always shared. 

Marriage is altogether too momentous a 
matter to be decided upon precipitately. Bet- 
ter never marry than to marry a person with 
whom it is not morally certain that you can 
live happily. 

A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face. A beautiful behavior is better than a 
beautiful form. It is more to be admired than 
the beauties of nature or of painting. It is the 
finest of the fine arts. 

How often a sound night’s sleep changes our 
feelings towards those who differ from us. And 
how cautious, after this experience, should we 
be in our hasty, ill-digested denunciations of the 
conduct and opinions of others ! 

If a seaman should turn back every time he 
encounters a bead wind, he would never make 
a voyage. So he who permits himself to be 
baffled by adverse circumstances will uever 
make headway in the voyage of life. 

A Good Wife, a true woman, is a real hero- 
ine. She puts her own grievances out of sight, 
to drive away, with pleasant smiles the 
clouds that gather around her husband’s 
gloomy brow ; she pours oil on the troubled 
waters of ber own soul, that she may soothe bis 
sorrow. 

44 1 respect,” says Goetbe, “the man who 
knows distinctly what he wishes. The greater 
part of all the mischief of the world comes 
from the fact that men do not sufficiently un- 
derstand their own aims. They have under- 
taken to build a tower, and spend no more 
labor on the foundation than would be necessary 1 
to erect a hut.” 

Smiles. — What sunshine is to flowers, smiles, 
are to humanity. They are but trifles, to be 
sure, but, scattered along life’s pathway, the 
good they do is inconceivable. A smile accom- j 
panied by a kind word has often been known 
to reclaim a poor. outcast and change the whole i 
career of a human life. Of all life’s blessings 
none are cheaper or more easily dispensed than 
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smiles. Let us not, then, be too chary of them, 
but scatter them as we go, for life is too short 
to be frowned away. 

Sowing Wild Oats. — Of many a young man 
to-day whose life is irregular, if not flagrantly 
criminal, fond friends are saying, **Oh, he is 
only sowing his wild oats.” Sowing his wild 
oats, indeed, but not in the sense Jnteuded, not 
in the sense of burying them, but sowing them 
as the terrible seed of a more terrible harvest. 
It is false, parents, that such a youth has rich 
promise in it. It is false, young man, that you 
can transgress great moral laws and form 
vicious habits, and on arriving at manhood cast 
them otiT as easily as you can change your 
dress. The law is that you will reap in man- 
hood what you sow tu youth; that and not 
something else. 

Retiring from Business Says Dio Lewis, 

retiring from business, common and popular as 
it is, is a great humbug. No man should retire 
from business until he retires to his grave. 
When his faculties beoome slow and dull from 
age, he should reduce the number of hours in 
his daily work— reduce them Justus his strength 
declines; but in no case should he change his 
occupation or drop it unless disease actually 
compels him. He may purchase au estate in 
the couutry, to which he retires at an early 
hour in the afternoon, and he may postpone his 
morning arrival till two or three hours after the 
younger people have bosun, but he must not 
quit or make a radical change. We kuow ol 
nothing more sure to lead to dyspepsia, iusauily 
aud suicide thau retiring from business. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

W eddino-cards are now made very long and 
narrow. 

The discovery of another Swedish nightingale 
is announced. 

A woman in Iowa is clamorous to be made 
State Treasurer. 

There is a town named Embarrass in Wis- 
consin, and just now it is more thau usually 
embarrassed by the destruction of its school 
house by fire. 

An extensive reading of newspapers seems to 
show that the word lose is more often misspel- 
led than auy other. The typos insist upon 
doubling the o. 

Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia has 
commenced a tour of inspection through the 
uewly acquired provinces of Germany. He goes 
to Metz in the first instance, and after inspect- 
ing this fortress and those adjacent, will proceed 
to Strasburg. 

A letter from Zanzibar, dated February' 1?* 
states that Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to the 
Sultan has failed. The Sultan refuses to make 
auy concessions beyond those contained in the 
treaty of 1845, aud Is said to have sent to the 
British Envoy a reply which 44 rendered further 
negotiation with him not only useless but also 
derogatory.” The correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette attributes the Sultan’s obstinacy to 
the influence of the French consul. 

Amusement. — Here is a new way of spending 
the long winter evenings, when home amuse- 
ment of some kind is in demand. After you’ve 
ail read the paper aud are tired of talking 
seriously, try “ blowing cotton” for a little fun. 
Let as many as may sit around a table, with 
hands folded and arms extended along the edge 
of the table, each person touching elbows with 
his neighbor on each side of him, take a small 
piece ol common cotton batting picked up to be 
as light aud airy as possible. Put this in the 
centre of the table. Let some one count one, 
two, three, and then let each one blow his best 
to keep the cotton away from himself and drive 
it upon some one else. The person upon whom 
it alights must pay a forfeit. No one must take 
up his arms to escape the cotton. When it 
alights, take it up and start anew. It will be a 
very sober set indeed who can play two or three 
rounds without indulging in uproarious laughter. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 

Swine.— I f you have a good breed of pigs 
take good care of them ; feed the young growing 
stock all they will eat — coru-meal, brau, mang- 
els, small potatoes, and milk. Nothing comes 
amiss. Vary the food. Keep the pens clean 
dry, warm, and oomfortable. It you have not a 
good breed, now is the time to order a pair or 
two ol spring pigs from some responsible 
breeder. 

Sheep.— Damp, dirty yards and sheds are an 
abomination to sheep. During dry, warm days 
tne sheep will do belter on a dry, old pasture 
than in ibe yards, but during storms they must 
be provided with shelter from the rain. Feed 
ail the hay the sheep will eat up clean. If the 
sheep have had grain during the winter, conti- 
nue to feed it moderately. It will enable the 
ewes to give more and richer milk. Let them 
have access to Iresh water, and give salt daily. 

Tiik Value of Artificial Manures.— T he 
chemistry of agriculture has some curious in- 
consistencies, which are rather hard to explain. 
For instance, it is well known that superphoe- 
phate of lime and bonedust are valuable appli- 
cations to turnips, and yet this crop contains 
but a small proportion of phosphoric acid* 
while wheat, ol which the grain is rich in this 
V*P, often nn oppnrmt benefit ■ 


from a dressing of these manures. Bo that, 
after all, it is not probable the chemist will soon 
be able to write a oode of laws for our guidance 
in farm operations, and yet we cannot afford to 
ignore his services altogether. 

Chandler’s Scraps for Fowls The cheap- 

est and haudiest substitute for insects which can 
be provided as poultry feed, is scrap-cake from 
the candle factories. Butcher’s waste, such as 
calves plucks and the like, procured fresh, costs 
more, because it contains so much water. But 
scraps are very dry and concentrated. Generally 
they are so thoroughly pressed that not enough 
fat remains to be at all objectionable. Animal 
food of some sort or other is indispensable if 
fowls are to be kept in perfect thrift, and chand- 
lers’ scraps not only furnish the needed supply, 
but are also cheaper than grain. One pound oj 
scraps cost as much as two of grain it is true, 
but it contains more available nutriment than 
three pounds of the latter. Analysis gives a 
much less value to meat an an article of lood 
compared with grain, than is proved by actual 
practice. In the case of the diet of either men 
or the lower animals, it is not so much wfcat 
the food contains as what may be readily digest- 
ed and assimilated, that determines its value. 
The best way to prepare scrap-cake is to chop 
it with a hatchet or cleaver in pieces of the size 
of a walnut, and soak in water for twenty-four 
hours, after which mince flue using a large 
wooden box instead of a chopping. bowl, aud a 
sharp spade in place of a knife. Meal, brau, 
and mashed potatoes being added, the mass will 
contain the three essentials, meat, grain, and 
fresh vegetables. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 

A table or Interest— The dinner-table. 

Nearly all women like soldiers, and some 
like a offer, sir. 

Macbeth to Bad Mock Turtle 44 Unreal 

mockery, hence !” 

If a flute could speak, it would probably say 
44 Well, I’m blowed.” * * 

An Early Spring — Jumpiug out of bed at 
five o clock in the morning. 

Military Intelligence— A n Army does not 
always fly when it extends its wings. 

A iiatter advertises that <•< ’Watt’s on the 
Mind Is of great Importance, but wuat’s on the 
head is of greater.” 

A Queer Tale — If man is descended from 
the monkey, the descent must be, as the law- 
yers say, 44 in tale.” 

What is the difference betwoen a sailor and 
a beer-drinker ? — One puts his sail up, and the 
other puts his ale down. 

Why did not George Washington’s sister go 
with h m to cut the cherry tree ? Because she 
hud not got her little hat yet. 

onfww B8S ‘T A h **“ a,e st «dent of medicine, 
out West, wrote home to her friends for twenty 
dollars, “ to buy a man to cut up.” 

® r f, eenerally r uther tired on the 
itlf ^ pr « Perhaps it is because they hove 
just had a March of thirty-one days. 

A Stonington girl recently contracted neural- 
gia by sleeping with her hands in a stocking of 
mush to whiten them. The mush froze. 

Said a man who tumbled out of a third-story 
window, “ When I first fell I was confused; but 
when I struck the pavement I knew where I 
was.” 

Are blacksmiths who make a living by forg- 
ing, or carpenters who do a little counter-fitting 
any worse than men who sell iron and steel for 
a living ? 

Question and Answer.— When Shakespeare 
wrote about patience on a monument, did he 
refer to doctors’ patients ? No. How do you 
kuow he didn’t? Because you always find 
them under a monument. 

A contemporary remarks that an old gen- 
tleman’s •• head Is covered with the snows ol 
seventy-four winters.” He must have a re- 
markably large head if the snow of one such 
winter as this last one won’t cover it. 

A YOUNG lady at Troy, while engaged in con- 
versation with a gentleman a few days since, 
spoke of having resided in St. Louis. <• Was St 
Louis your native place?” inquired the gentle- 
man. •• Well, yes, part of the time,” responded 
tne lady. ^ 

A Macon, Georgia, mule made a decided hit 
in the production of “The Cataract of the 
Ganges” on the local stage there recently. The 
“hit” was made with the mule’s dexter hind 
hoof on one of the star performers, resulting in 
a total eollpse. 

Surgical Examination. — At an examination 
of the College of Surgeons a candidate was ask- 
ed by Abernethy. “ What would you do if a 
man were blown up with powder ?”— « Wait 

until he came down,” he coolly replied. 

“True,’ replied Abernethy. 44 And suppose I 
should kick you for such an impertinent reply, 
what muscles should I put in motion ?”— 44 The 
flexors aud extensors of my arm, for I should 
knock you down immediately.” The candidate 
received his diploma. 

The New York practice of usiug a reflector 
aud throwing a ray of rose-colored light upon 
the bride’s cheek as she passes up the aisle of 
the church was sought to be introduced in San 
Francisco, but the man managing the reflector 
a little nervous, and directed the rays upon 


the nose of the bridegroom, and the oonsequence 
was that those who assembled to witness the 
marriage, and were not in the secret, thought 
the bride was throwing herself away on a mag- 
nificent rum- blossomed nose. 

Naughty Girl. — A traveller was recentlj” 
taken ill at Brighton, and, though the doctor 
saw no cause for alarm, the patient got low- 
spirited, thought he was going to die, aud re- 
quested the doctor to break the news to a girl in 
London, whom he loved dearer than life. He 
must do It gently, for she was a tender flower, 
and might fade under the shock. Tenderly the 
doctor wrote, and this was the response from 

the loving girl : — 44 Dr. D , I care nothing 

for that Mr. B , nor to hear from him. You 

will please tell him to send me no more word 

Rosy R . p. 8 Kill him.” 

Natural History — A simple fellows says : 
— Once I visited a show in Georgia. It was a 
moral animal show. I heard a fellow shout- 
ing. 

Says he, 44 Here’s your celebrated tropical 
American animal that feeds on ants.” 

Says I, 44 Eats nothing bntants, does he ?” 
Says he, 44 Sir, he Is the most Interesting ani- 
mal in the show. Observe his bushy tail and 
his long face, with a tongue into it formed for 
nothing but catching ants.” 

Says I, 44 He is interesting, so he Ik. But I 
can tell you an animal that would be Just two 
times as interesting, if you could only procure 
one.” 

Says he, 44 Sir, what animal, what animal 
would be more interesting thau the great tro- 
pical American ant-eater ?” 

Says I, 44 A mother-in-law-eater would knock 
spots out of your old ant-eater.” 

I guess he had a mother-in-law, for he em- 
braced me and gave me two tickets to go In to 
see the moral wax works, made of wax. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


53. CHARADES. 

1. My first is always In luck ; my second, re- 
versed, is not; my whole is a manufacturing 
town. 

2. If you are in debt, beware of my first; if 
you keep a horse you use my second; if you 
are a “man of straw,” you should visit my 
whole. 

Cakactacus. 

54. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A dreadful yet stirring sight ; does nothing 
from morning to night ; proceeds from a very 
strong light; grows wild on many a height; 
when long Is a woman’s right. 

2. An imprisoned statesman; to rise up; a 
country resldenoe ; a term for a small island ; 
a number of resting-places. 

3. An island in the Mediterranean ; two rivers 
in France ; a capital of a division of Italy ; an 
open space. 

4. A continent; an Asiatic island ; a man’s 
name ; signifies mger ; reduced white lead ; 
surname. 

55. ENGLISH TOWNS. 

1. My first, transposed, a motion of terror ; 
my second, part o t a river. 

2. My first a color, my second to scorch. 

8. My first, reversed, is a burden ; my second, 

reversed, an insect. 

4. My first, transposed, is to string; my se- 
cond, a beverage. 

5. My first is a scar; my second, reversed, a 
foreign laud. 

6. My first, curtailed and transposed, is an 
animal; my second a mineral. 

7. My first is disgraceful ; my second impos- 
ture. 

8. My first, curtailed, lh to putrefy ; my se- 
cond a town of England. 

9. My first, transposed, we are governed by; 
my second, transposed, is a liquor ; my third is 
good to eat. 

10. My first is to sprinkle ; my second, a 
pronoun ; my third, a preposition. 

11. My first is an exclamation; my second, 
the point of an epigram ; my third, a cavern. 

12. My first is common; my second, rever- 
sed, a preposition; ray third, a border. 

13. My first is luminous ; my second, reversed, 
a foreign river. 

14. My first is to ora It; my second a weight. 

15. My first is luminous ; my second, re- 
versed, a color; my third a region. 

John Sands. 

56. TITLES OF PLAYS. 

1. Fifteenth decree, read on. 2. I can clasp 
O, I refrain. 3. Hark but this. 4. Ah, no, don’t, 
rude Ned, push’d tie on. 5. Sect, bah, insect, 
iiorror. 6. We fly a world. 7. Bond, wry 

knave. 8. I club to la vor duty. 9. Melt way * 
fifth. 10. Oh, Count Gab-mouth and I. 11. 
I’ve resign’d Moss. 12. On photo Co’s requests. 


ANSWERS. 

19. Decapitation. — 1. Knight, night, nigh- 
gin. 2. Ranger, anger, nag. 3. Halbert, albert, 
blare, earl. 

50. Chahadrh. — 1. Ptirldn. 2. Pol-lce-man 
(policeman). 

51. Cons. — 1. Co-nun-druin (conundrum). 2. 
Wat Tyler, Will Rufus ( what tyier will roof us?) 

ffi. Char vdf Cat-M-comb. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 


(FVom the French of Reboul.) 


A radiant angel gazed npon 
A sleeping infant’s tiny face, 

And, mirrored there as in a brook, 

His own resemblance seemed to trace. 

<« Dear child,” he cried, “in whose bright form 
Another self methinks I see ; 

Come, let’s together soar to bliss — 

Thy mother is not worthy thee. 

** Here joy is never free from pain ; 

The soul is never quite at rest ; 

E’en laughter hath a thrill of woe, 

And sighs lurk in the lightest breast. 

«« Fear mars each earthly holiday ; 

No eve is ever so serene, 

But that the morrow may with clouds 
Eclipse the very sunniest scene. 

i< That brow so calm would furrowed be 
With grief and care in coming years; 

Those eyes, now bright and blue as heaven, 
Must oftentimes be dimmed with tears. 

“Come, roam with me the fields of space, 

Far from the lowor haunts of man ; 

King Providence in every love 
Cuts short thy little being’s span. 

•t Let no one in thy earthly home, 

When thou art gone, Wear robe of dearth ; 

Nay, let them hall thy parting hour 
More gladly than the day of birth. 

“Let clouds of grief no visage dim, 

And no one mourn above thy tomb; 

For thee the day of heavenly birth 
Is far more fair than earthly dome.” 

Spreading his wings of purest white, 

The angel at these words is fled 

XJp to his deathless home of light. 

Mother bereaved, thy babe is dead ! 


XO, DECIDEDLY \0 ! 


BV MAUDE MAT. 


“ Ah 1 the Women form a slippery element. 
In these days* it Would be extremely refreshing 
to get a decided 4 no,’ the fashion being to say 
1 yes,’ and if convenient, to jilt a fellow after- 
ward.” 

They thought he could never have been in 
love, or had been ignominiously jilted ; but, of 
course, both conjectures were wrong. He had 
fancied himself in love very often, but as yet 
had never met with the fate which he foolishly 
asserted was so common. What he said it for, 
I’m sure he could not tell himself, unless by the 
extravagance of the speech he hoped to gain a 
momentary supremacy among his fellows. Peo- 
ple often do get tired of the beaten track of con- 
versation, and risk saying an absurd thing for 
\ the sake of going off by themselves. 

Elmer Maxwell was just sufficiently blast to 
• enjoy such notoriety ; but, alas for poor Elmer ! 
his joy was destined to be of short duration. 

Young Way man heard the brief oration, and 
thought it worth remembering, and, being in 
that delightful stage of puppyism where to 
stigmatize his superiors in the genus homo was 
of itself a pleasure, he repeated it, with varia- 
tions, to Blanche de Estabrooke. Of course he 
could not have found a more appreciative au- 
dience. Blanche was young and enthusiastic 
enough to undertake the thankless task of de- 
fending her species, so, In a state of lady-like 
wrath, she arched her superb brows over Mr. 
Maxwell’s “unqualified impertinence.” 

“ Really our alluring sex ought to feel grate- 
ful to this 4 Daniel come to judgment !’” she 
scornfully said. 

While thus encouraged, Mr. Way man added 
to the variations, till Elmer Maxwell and hie 
ill-timed cynicism stood out in frightful enor- 
mity before Blanche de Estabrooke’s eyes. 

At periods throughout the following day she 
thought of it, and, when the unusual prospect 
of a quiet day promised itself, she recommenced 
her analysis. 

“ If I were only a Circe, that could charm him 
on to love me, and then, when he began the in- 
variable eulogy, wither him with my scorn 
and sarcasm, what a glorious revenge it would 
be !” she thought, as she stood by her dressing- 
table, piling up the coronal of her golden hair. 
“ I wonder if I will ever meet him in society, 
and if he will ask for an introduction.” 

She was the only daughter and heiress of 
Hugh de Estabrooke, Esq. His father was 
Banker Maxwell, of St. Louis ; nothing could be 
more probable than that they would meet, and 
so she planned till a servant entered. 

“ A gentleman in the drawing-room, Miss de 
Estabrooke.” 

Blanche let her hair fall from its heavy pile 
as she asked, — 

“ Who is the gentleman ? Didn’t he send his 
card 7” 

“ No, Miss de Estabrooke, he just said, 4 All 
at home this eve 7” and walked past me as if 
he knew the way.” 

“ Who can it be 7” 

Bhe arranged her wondrous tresses with re- 
newed vigor, gave a parting glance at the tall 
glass, and, wending her way down the wide 
staircase and along the stately hall, stood in the 


rose-flushed reception-room, a tall, queenly girl, 
in black velvet and diamonds. 

A gentleman, a tall, handsome fellow, aro.se 
at her entrance. 

“ Miss de Estabrooke, I think 7” 

Blanche bowed haughtily. 

“ I am Mr. Maxwell, and at the offset, apolo- 
gize for my intrusion, or rather hasten to ex- 
plain my Btupid error. I started to call on my 
sister, Mrs. Secor, and mistook your house for 
hers. It is next door, I believe, and I am as yet 
so unused to your streets that I make a great 
many mistakes. This, however, crowns them 
all. Still I hope you’ll excuse me.” 

44 A very natural mistake for a stranger, and 
most excusable.” 

She bowed with grave courtesy as she spoke. 
Her voice was politely even, but I think he 
must have seen some animosity lurking in her 
eyes, for, with all due celerity, he bowed him- 
self to the hall. Blanche was left alone in the 
reception-room, to think over her shade of an 
adventure, and quell the rising thoughts. 

44 1 wish I hadn’t heard that about him, for I 
really like his looks, I wonder what his cynical 
lordship thinks of me 7” And she glanced at 
her reflection in the pier glass. A slight, grace- 
ful form, slender, swan-like throat, glossy, gol- 
den hair, and such eyes I Deep, shining, azure 
blue naturally, in the shade gleaming gray, 
sparkling black in excitement. With such a 
face and such eyes, what could he think of her 
but that she was wondrously lovely ? “ Perhaps, 
even yet,” she thought, shamefacedly to her- 
self, 44 Fate may bestow upon me the weapons 
of revenge.” 

Just then the door bell rang, and the servant 
brought in a note. 

44 Dear Blanche :— Elmer says you are 
alone this evening. If so, will you accept an in- 
formal invitation, and spend a few hours with 
us ? Come in just as you are the minute you re- 
ceive this, and oblige 

44 Yours, sincerely, 

44 Ada Secor.** 

At first, 44 dear Blanche” was angry with El- 
mer for taking so much upon himself ; but by- 
and-by she concluded to accept the invitation. 
So she went in, found pretty Mrs. Secor very 
much amused at her brother’s adventure, and 
her brother ready to receive a formal introduc- 
tion with a nonchalance that, to say the least, 
annoyed her. 

She had only made her dtbut the preceding 
season, and in that time uad been more admired 
for her queenly grace, more reverenced for her 
stately hauteur , than any belle for that years had 
appeared in the giddy vortex. 

Surely Mr. Maxwell could not have been 
aware of the fact, or he would not assume such 
an almost condescending air, would not listen 
with such polite indifference to her graceful 
platitudes, or lean over the piano with such an 
unmoved face as her melodious voice filled the 
room with the harmonious echoes of “Ade- 
laide,” or soared away in unpronounceable Ita- 
lian arias. She changed her fancy then, swept 
the keys of Steinway’s grand piano-forte, and 
broke into the plaintive melody of the 44 Land 
o’ the Leal.” 

44 Thank you, Miss de Estabrooke.” His face 
was radiant now. 44 At the risk of disgracing 
my taste for ever, I’ll boldly assert that your 
last selection is my favorite style of music — 
perhaps owning to the same principle which is 
carried throughout our whole lives. Wo admire 
the grandeur of the incomprehensible, but turn 
with relief to that which we know and love, 

44 1 don’t think I quite understand you, Mr. 
Maxwell. It seems to me that music, even in 
the abstract, is never incomprehensible. Your 
principle may apply to outside things, but 1 
really think its bearing upon music is very in- 
direct.” 

44 Do you? I’m sorry my theory meets with 
your disapprobation, but, not being musical 
myself, perhaps I did flounder a little.” 

Blanche, calmly triumphant, allowed her 
fingers to wander idly over the keys, as she 
replied, — 

“ Music always seems to be a little world by 
itself, removed from idle theory and meta- 
physics that disturb us here below. For they 
are disturbing. I like to take life as a beautiful 
reality, and let metaphysics alone.” 

44 Most ladies do,” he replied, laughing careless 
ly. 44 They like to accept life as a beautiful 
reality, themselves being a part of it.” 

44 Ah ! So he isn’t content to vent his sarcasm 
among his club companions,” Blanche thought, 
and, folding her jeweled hands, she turned from 
the piano and looked him in the face. 

“Accepting your verdict for the sake of argu- 
ment, may I ask a question in return ? How 
far superior are the ‘lords of creation?’ They 
do not say that such is their acceptation of life, 
but they act it. A woman of wealth, of position, 
may have vague longings, but the by-laws of 
society, so-called, effectually bar their fulfill- 
ment, keep her down in her place, as its voca- 
bulary says. Men, on the other hand, have no 
such difficulties. They are as free as the ver^ 
air they breathe, and use their freedom by en- 
joying life to the very utmost ; then, in case of a 
blast sensation, vent their sarcasm upon the 
weaker sex, point out their inefficiencies, their 
weaknesses, happily forgetful of the fact that, 
were we all weighed in the balance, they might 
be found wanting.” 

I doubt if, in the whole course of his petted 
life, Elmer Maxwell had ever so truly admired a 
woman as at that moment he did Blanche 
Estabrooke. He was arbitrary and slightly vain, 
but he had a strong, deep love for the beautiful, 
either in nature or sentiment. 

44 Forgive me, Miss de Estabrooke,” he said. 


extending his hand, 44 and henceforth number 
me as one of your converts, I agree with you 
heartily and unreservedly, and sincerely thank 
you for opening my eyes to an undeniable fact. 

We do forget that 

44 4 Life is real, life is earnest.* ” 

Blanche liked him so much. She was an 
enthusiastic girl upon some points, and this 
frank candor was one of them. It was a reliei 
to really talk after being saluted with platitudes 
so long. She liked him- very much; but still her 
purpose was clear before her. No enthusiastic 
sayings, no mere emotion, should shake her 
from it. 

They met very often after that. Night after 
night he might be seen leaning over her at the 
opera, or treading the mazy waltz to Strauss’s 
divinest inspirations. Day after day he watch- 
ed for the golden hair, for a glimpse of the fair 
face on the fashionable promenades. He walked 
beside her, drove beside her, or, if the weather 
was unpleasant, wended his way to the brown 
stone front next to Mrs. Secor’s home. There he 
hung enraptured over the piano in the little rose- 
flushed room, or she, toying with pretty wools, 
would lift her bewildering eyes, and ask Mr, 
Maxwell to read to her while she finished those 
slippers for papa. Sometimes she let him make 
his own selections from Owen Meredith, Long- 
fellow, and Tennyson, and onoe he read the 
whole of “In Memoriam.” 

Mr. de Estabrooke liked him — liked better 
still his evident penchant for fair, stately 
Blanche. But Blanche herself! Who could 
fathom Blanche ? At last it came to an end. 

Elmer came in one morning with a cloud 
upon his handsome face. Blanche looked up, 
and seeing something was coming, asked no 
questions, till he began, — 

44 I’m going home to-morrow.” 

She had been prepared for this for some time. 

“ Indeed ? It must be a premature decision.” 

44 It is no decision of mine at all. My mother 
is ill, and though not dangerously so, has sent a 
telegram for me. Otherwise, you know I would 
be content to linger here indefinitely.” 

44 You will not return very soon, I suppose ?” 

No trembling, no emotion in her voice. 

44 1 will not, except on one condition.” 

The white and crimson wool over which she 
bent became more intensely interesting. He, 
with his strong hands, pushed the mass away 
44 Do you want to know what that condition 
U?” 

She looked up fearlessly. 

44 No, for I know it already.” 

“And you will bo my wife, Blanche, won’t 
you 1” 

Her hour of triumph had come, her espousal 
of her sex’s wrongs ; but her anticipation of 
pleasure was not quite realized, as she answer- 
ed, — 

“ No, decidedly no ! When a gentleman se- 
lects his club for asserting that ladies in these 
days simply say 4 yes’ for the pleasure of after- 
ward refusing, and for his part, he would feel 
quite refreshed to get a decided 4 no,’ I like the 
pleasure of refreshing him.” 

She had expected that her speech would have 
the effect of making him plead more earnestly ; 
that he would humbly acknowledge his error; 
but, instead of that, he merely arose from his 
seat, and for a moment stood before her. 

“No more, Miss de Estabrooke, please. 
When a man asks a woman to become his wife, 
and offers her his undivided love, he can offer 
no higher proof of his esteem. No true woman 
would select such a time for arranging any 
fancied wrong, for in this case, the wrong is 
entirely fancied ; and, more than this, Miss de 
Estabrooke, a true woman, such as I imagined 
you to bo, would never stoop to enact such a 
revenge. You did it for my good, I presume. 
Well, in parting from you with open eyes, I can 
only pity any poor, blind successor, who may 
be the next victim of your philtfuthropioal 
schemes.” 

Another moment, and he was gone. Blanche 
was left alone in the middle of the room, an- 
guished in the tumult of her own miserable 
thoughts. Her revenge was so mean, so trivial 

and she loved him! She loved him with her 

whole ^eart, soul and strength. She could not 
call him back ; she could not throw herself 
pon his mercy. He despised her, ho mis- 
trusted her, he went gladly from her presence. 
His wounded, deadened love would take the 
form of ambition. Men would rise and call 
him great, and she — ah ! She could only 
44 Watch and love him better than he knew.’i 
Elmer went away next morning, and Mrs 
Secor accompanied him. Blanche watched him 
through the lace curtains of her own room, and 
felt her heart sinking, slowly sinking, as she 
saw the smile with which he assisted Ada into 
the carriage, the affected horror of his face as he 
placed Baby Secor beside her mother, then 
jumped in gayly, looking as carelessly at De 
Estabrooke mansion as if he had never entered 
it. 

Blanche turned slowly from the window, 

44 Saying only, it might have been.” 
Society had claims upon her, after that* and 
she satisfied society, talked, laughed, danced 
and flirted, as if no shadow had ever ruffled her 
popularity. Even io herself, to her liaart, she 
tried to say she did not care ; but of course the 
result was a failure, her heart being the reposi- 
tory of all vague longings and regrets which 
beset her almost hourly. 

An indefinite number of successors took the 
place of the departed Mr. Maxwell. Miss de 
Estabrooke smiled upon them all, and, belore 
the season was over, had the 44 hardest” name 
of all the reigning flirts. She did not care for 
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that however. She had said once, and believed 
always, that flirting was the lowest uae a woman 
could make of the talents her God had given 
her- but theory and practice do not always go 
hand in hand, and now, outwardly at least, 
Miss de Estabrooke gloried in the list of the 

fallen.” 

Girls hated her. To a certain extent they al- 
ways do hate a contemporary. Agtonn reoog- 
nized the fact, and said, — 


“ A fairer face, a higher place, 

More worship, more applause, 

Will make a woman loath her friend, 
Without a deadlier cause.” 

Blanche recognized it in her own experience, 
and smiled at the recognition. To her the 
amusement was like some sparkling wine, en- 
livening at the time, lasting, depressing in its 
oHscL&e 

Mrs. Secor returned, and from time to time 
i here floated upon Blanche news of Elmer Max- 
well's rising fame. In the bar he was looked 
upon as an authority, in politics, despite his 
youth, men respected him. The mystic rank* 
of literature he invaded, always meeting with 


Even in 


SUCC636* 

AU, well 1 She was his inspiration, 
her humiliation that was a comfort. 

At last spring wore itself away, summer ar- 
rived, and with it the Long Branch season. 
Miss de Estabrooke drew heavily upon her 
father’s well-filled purse, saw that an elaborate 
wardrobe was prepared, and then, chaperoned 
by a widowed cousin, started for the campaign, 
Of course the gentlemen were delighted to see 
her. She was well established by this time, and 
stepped naturally into her place of pre-eminent 
bellesbip. 

“ Who is here ?” she asked the evening of her 
arrival, as she swept along the veranda leaning 
on Clire Gower’s arm. 

“ Couldn’t begin to tell,” he answered. 44 But 
as your questiou doubtless refers to the gentle- 
men, I’ll do my best. There are the usual set 
Leigh, Werner, Dick Leslie, but Elmer Max- 
well is the lion. There he is now, ooming along 
with Miss Helen Markham. It is said that 
they are engaged, for she was our belle before 
Miss de Estabrooke came.” 

She was too faint to thank him for the oom- 
pliment — escape was all she wanted. 

44 It feels damp, take me in, please,” she said, 
quickly, and in mute dismay. Then she went 
to her room, and thought— thought over all her 
past conduct till she grew calm, and wentdown 
with a fixed determination on her face. In tne 
hall she met him, the lion of the day, the man 
whom she had refused nine mouths before. 

How do you do, Mr. Maxwell ?” sbe said, ad- 
vancing with outstretched hands, and a grave 
smile of welcome. 

Miss de Estabrooke ! This is an unexpect- 
ed pleasure !” Cool, but friendly ; nothing re- 
markable in his manuer. “Have you been 
here long, Miss de Estabrooke ?” 

“No; I only came this morning.” 

“You have arrived at the acme of gayety, 
then. Are you going to the ball-room?” 

44 No. I am looking for my cousin.” 

44 Will you take my arm ?” Perhaps I can 
assist you in your search.” 

Ten minutes after, they were strolling along 
the veranda, and Blanche was saying, — 

44 I have heard of your success, Mr. Maxwell. 
Will you allow me to congratulate you?” 

44 Thank you ; but to me congratulations 
seem like a mockery till some pinnacle of lame 
has been reached. And I, as yet, am only on 
LiiG road.” 

“ Yes ; but when you are once fairly started 
on the road, the ascent is easy. May I go fur- 
ther, and congratulate you upon a still happier 
event?” .. h 

44 You refer to my reported marriage wim 
Miss Markham ? No, you may not congratulate ! 
if it were true, whicn it is not, congratulations 
from your lips would be mere mockery.” 

He thought of her, then? In a moment the 
girl beside him was standing still; her face, re- 
vealed in the moonlight, was passionately 
pleading, her eyes were mutely imploring, and 
the two beautiful white arms were clasped to- 
gether on his arm. 

44 1 want to tell you,” she said, 44 and I want 
you to listen to me. It hurts my pride, but 
even that I can bear. You despise me, 1 know, 
and I deserve it ; but oh ! I have suffered for 
my folly. I wanted to be heroic ; I thought it 
would be a lessou to you. I thought you would 
say something more, and I would relent. I 
never imagined you would leave me as you 
did.” 

He clasped her to him. 

“My darling! Blanche ! Did you love me 
then, and do you now ?” 

Her happy face was his answer. 

They buried their mutual foliies in the grave 
of the past, and began a new future of a happi© r » 
truer future than they had ever dreamed of. 

The Funny Man in an Omnibus.— A con- 
ductor asked me to 44 Make a little room.”— 
Says I, 44 You want me to make a little room, 
to you 7” — Says he, 44 Yes, I do so.” — Says I, 
“ What kind of a room do you want — a bath- 
room or a billiard-room ?” — Says he, 4 ‘ Sir, 
there is room for six on this scat. — Says 1, “8ir, 
there isn’t.” — Says he, “ There are six on the 
other side.” — Says I, 44 1 see it, and there are five 
on this side now, and you tell me there is room 
for six more.” — Says he, 44 1 mean there is room 
for one more.” — Bays I, 44 Well, why in thunder 
didn’t you say so ? One isn’t six.” — Ho smiled 
with such an expression of entire woe that the 
driver shouted 44 W 10 a” to his horses. 


